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MUST THE SIGN-LANGUAGE GO? 


Language should be subordinate to thought, not thought to language. 
—Henry Drummond. 


OnE evening last March I sat among the students of the 
College and enjoyed with them a lecture, by one of my 
colleagues, on “ Man’s First Steps Towards Civilization.” 
This lecture was one of a course given during the winter 
by the members of the College faculty, in turn, on subjects 
naturally suggested by the line of work followed by each 
professor in his teaching. These courses have been given 
to our students for twenty years and the subjects of a few 
of them will furnish an idea of the wide range of thought 
thus presented: The Indo-European Family of Lan- 
guages ; Oxygen and Certain Oxygen Compounds; The 
Monroe Doctrine and the Panama Canal; The Ocean 
Tides; Student Life in Ancient Athens; What | Saw in 
Alaska ; The Disputed Ownership of Alsace and Lorraine. 

All the lectures in these courses have been delivered in 
the language of signs, with very little manual spelling, 
and but few words written on the black-board. What I 
know of the giving of lectures to the deaf through the 
use of the manual alphabet alone, or speech and lip-read- 
ing, leads me to express the opinion that these lectures 


could not have been enjoyed by assemblages of deaf per- 
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sons through either of these means with one-half the 
pleasure and profit with which our students enjoyed them 
through the language of signs. 

Many years ago, in the early days of the College, that 
master of the sign-language, Rev. Wm. W. Turner, In- 
structor and Principal of the American School for the 
Deaf at Hartford, gave several lectures to our students 
on Natural Science. In closing the course he took an 
evening to describe the life-work of the great botanist 
Linneus. This description stands out clear and sharp 
in my memory as a masterpiece of sign-making. I do 
not think any lecture which has reached my mind through 
the ear has charmed or interested me more than this. 

I believe I enjoy lectures given in signs as keenly and 
understand them as completely as any deaf person can. 
I feel that my familiarity with the spontaneous language 
of the deaf from my earliest childhood makes it possible 
for me to appreciate what lectures in signs are to the 
deaf, as few are able to do who have learned the language 
of signs in adult life, and certainly as those cannot who 
have no knowledge of that language. 

I hope it is not assuming too much for me to say that 
my long-continued relation to the deaf of instructor to 
pupil has opened my mind, as fully as that of any in- 
structor could be, to the possibility of injurious effects 
resulting from the use of signs in the effort to give the 
deaf a command of verbal language. As long ago as 
1868, ina paper read before the First Conference of 
Principals, I called attention to an evil which I felt was 
then existing in many of our schools, namely, the excessive 
use of signs in the schoolroom, and urged that manual 
spelling should be brought largely into use at as early a 
stage as possible, with a view of securing frequent practice 
in verbal language on the part of the pupil. Two years 
later, in 1870, at the Indianapolis Convention, I spoke of 
the sign-language as a “ dangerous thing” in the educa- 
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tion of the deaf, and urged that it ought to be used “as 
little as possible.” In the efforts which have been made 
lately to abolish the use of the sign-language altogether 
in schools for the deaf, these declarations of mine have 
been quoted to give the impression that I supported this 
extreme policy. That this does me great injustice will be 
easily seen by any one who will take the pains to refer to 


the proceedings of those meetings. 

I have always believed, with Hill and other leading 
German teachers, and with my father, the Doctors Peet, 
Dr. Noyes, Dr. MacIntire, Mr. Stone, and a host of other 
American teachers of eminence and success, that the 
language of signs has its uses at all points in the eduéa- 
tion of the deaf. It is because this conviction is so strong 
that I have noticed with sincere regret that some for 
whom I have a high regard have lately been disposed to 
do away altogether with the language of signs. That 
such a result, if it could be accomplished, would produce 
more harm than good I will attempt to show. 

The exclusion of signs from schools for the deaf, if I 
mistake not, is urged on two grounds and no others. 
First, because their use is thought to interfere with the 
acquisition, on the part of the pupil, of the power to com- 
prehend verbal language and to use it with a reasonable 
degree of correctness. Secondly, because their use is 
believed to stand in the way of the development in the 
pupil of the power of speech and the ability to read the 
speech of others. | 

That the excessive and injudicious employment of 
signs is open to these objections is what I have admitted 
and urged for twenty years and more. Is there no way 
of preventing this but by total exclusion? To answer 
this question in the negative would be equivalent to say- 
ing that teachers of the deaf, generally, have so little in- 
telligence and judgment and are so lacking in self-control 
that they cannot be trusted with a means of instruction 
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commended as indispensable by such teachers as Reich, 
the son-in-law and successor of Heinicke, Wagner, 
Saegert, Gronewald, and Hill, in Germany, because they 
may possibly abuse it. Would it be reasonable to say 
that no surgeon should be allowed to use a knife because 
death has sometimes followed the careless use of that 
instrument ? 

But he who would banish signs altogether will naturally 
demand to be told in what ways signs are useful. Before 
responding to this I would like to say that I have visited 
recently three prominent schools for the deaf in this 
country in which it is declared that signs are not used. 
In each of these I saw signs used in the classroom, good, 
clear, forceful ‘‘ De l’Epée signs.” I have never had the 
pleasure of visiting the Rochester School, but I have the 
authority of a German teacher of eminence who was at 
this school last June, and who was, evidently at great 
pains, particularly informed as to the methods pursued, for 
saying that in the Rochester School “ unrestricted use of 
natural gestures at all stages of the course of instruction” 
is allowed. (See the Annals for April, 1899, page 202.) 
I do not speak of these things with any purpose of reflect- 
ing on the sincerity or consistency of the managers of the 
schools referred to, but only to show that the German 
teachers I have just named, whom some might be disposed 
to speak of as belonging to a past age, would find, could 
they shuffle on their mortal coils and step into our schools 
to-day, ample justification for their claim that signs were 
indispensable in the*education of the deaf. 

But I was going to try to show, not that signs are 
necessary and inevitable, but that they are useful. I 
think the sentiment quoted from Henry Drummond at the 
head of this article is worthy of serious consideration by 
teachers of the deaf. The youngest instructor has had it 
impressed upon him most vigorously and persistently 
that his greatest work, from a pedagogic point of view, is 
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to teach his pupils language. Ido not think Drummond’s 
declaration, the justice of which cannot be questioned, 
that ‘language should be subordinate to thought, not 
thought to language,” has been so often urged. As a 
means of developing and stimulating thought, and of ex- 
plaining the meaning of words and phrases new to a 
pupil, signs often serve a purpose that nothing else can. 

I will ask the reader to observe that I say “ often,” 
and not “always,” for Iam quite ready to admit that in 
some cases finger-spelled or spoken words, the meaning 
of which is fully understood, may serve the purpose above 
indicated. When the teacher can be sure that they will, 
no one would be more ready than I to commend their use. 
But [ am equally certain that in instances almost beyond 
number the worthy zeal of a teacher to be loyal to a 
“method” or a “theory” leads to a persistence in the 
effort to “build language upon language,” to “ explain 
words by words,” that is barren of good results. The 
bewildered and wearied pupil declares he understands 
when he does not, and the teacher is often too tired to 
apply further tests. 

I saw in one of the leading so-called pure oral schools 
of Germany, in 1897, an exercise that surprised and 
pleased me. A class of young pupils was being taught a - 
number of new words. Each pupil was required to write, 
speak, and make the sign for each word. I asked why 
the sign was demanded, and was told that it was to make 
sure the child understood the meaning of the word, ample 
evidence having been had in that school that, when no sign 
was asked for, the word was to the pupil often nothing 
more than a meaningless utterance. 

Teachers in schools where signs are not allowed in the 
classroom have told me that they have repeatedly found 
themselves unable to explain the meaning of a word or 
phrase, which could readily have been made clear by the 
use of signs. This not only involves a series of distinct 
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losses to the pupils, but it forms a habit of not under- 
standing, which is injurious. 

Serious as is the disadvantage of the complete abolition 
of signs from the classroom, an equally great, if not greater, 
deprivation, in my judgment, is imposed on the deaf by 
the giving up of the assemblage of the pupils in chapel or 
lecture-room for the purpose of religious instruction and 
devotion, and for entertaining and profitable lectures 7n 
the sign-language. Perhaps some reader may say, “ No 
doubt the lectures given to your college students are all 
very well, but such things go over the heads of children.” 
My reply is that in our Kendall School we have for years 
had courses of lectures suited to the capacity of the 
children, and these have been eagerly attended by them, 
and have been a great source of profit and pleasure. 

I remember, as though it were yesterday, my first at- 
tempt to address a company of deaf persons. It was when 
I was a teacher in the Hartford School, a youth of nine- 
teen, and my subject was Joan of Are. My heart thumped 
and my knees shook as I began, but the interested, eager 
faces of the children gave me courage, and I succeeded in 
holding their attention for an hour. I cannot believe that 
the entertainment and instruction afforded by that lecture 
could have been imparted to as large a proportion of the 
two hundred present by means of the manual alphabet or 
speech as was given by signs, even though the children 
had been all good readers of finger-spelling or lip-move- 
ment. 

I hope every readér of the Annals has read, or will read, 
Mr. J. L. Smith’s article in the April number for this year 
on “The Question of Chapel Services in Schools for the 
Deaf.” Mr. Smith has said much I had in mind to say 
when I thought of writing this article soon after seeing 
the lecture alluded to at the beginning. He writes as one 
who knows, and I am sure his views will be sustained by 
great numbers of highly educated deaf persons who have 
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enjoyed the advantage of seeing chapel services and lec- 
tures from real masters of the sign-language. 

But I am loath to continue to undue length the discus- 
sion of a subject some may think too well worn already. 
The pages of the Anna/s are full of the experiences and 
opinions of leaders in our profession on the uses and 
abuses of “signs,” as one will readily see by consulting 
the Index. In this it will be found that the use of signs 
is approved in varying degree and manner by such authori- 
ties as Arnold of England, Marchio of Italy, Walther of 
Germany, and Greene and Gordon of our own country. 
The testimony of the last named is so pointed and so in 
accord with my own views that I shall ask the Editor to 
allow me to make a brief quotation from an article origi- 
nally prepared for and read to the “ parents’ class” in 
Professor Alexander Graham Bell’s Experimental School 
in Washington in 1885, and printed in the Annals for Octo- 
ber in that year. Dr. Gordon says (Annals, xxx, 243): 

In my opinion, the sign-language, in the hands of its masters, is an 
invaluable means of instruction. By it the skilful teacher annihilates 
obstacles of time and space, and history becomes a living panorama, 
every quarter of the globe is transported to his school-room and becomes 
a present reality to his pupils, the stories so delightful to infancy become 
a part of their heritage, and the long line of Bible stories, with their 
sublime lessons, is woven in fadeless colors into their very being. To 
arouse dormant powers, to convey facts, to interpret relations, to stimu- 
late the imagination, to appeal to the emotions, to regulate the passions, 
I know of no satisfactory substitute for the gesture-language ; and thrice 
fortunate do I count those deaf children whose youthful minds are de- 
veloped under the inspiration of the able master whose hands pluck the 
stars from their courses, who brings the rolling sea to his feet, whose 


arms become trees, and in whose fingers the budding flowers burst into 
bloom. 


I trust the generous reader will not attribute an allu- 
sion to my father’s opinions as due merely to filial parti- 
ality. For I think it is matter of settled history that, as 
a successful teacher of the deaf, he stands among the 
foremost. A large proportion of his pupils acquired that 
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facility in verbal English which is the desideratum and 
has often been the despair of later instructors. 

In the first volume of the Annals will be found an 
article by my father on “The Natural Language of 
Signs,” which is worth, I think, the reading of the pro- 
gressive teacher of to-day. In this article (page 90) he 
makes bold to claim that, “so far as motions or actions 
addressed to the senses are concerned, this language, in 
its improved state, is superior in accuracy and force of 
delineation to that in which words spelt on the fingers, 
spoken, written, or printed, are employed.” This claim 
of the superior accuracy and precision of sign-language, 
as compared with words, may, perhaps, excite surprise 
at first thought. But it is believed that its reasonable- 
ness will appear when it is remembered that the mean- 
ings attached to words are almost wholly arbitrary, very 
few giving the slightest hint to their signification in their 
shape or sound, while nearly every gesture used in sign- 
language carries with.it a plain suggestion of its meaning, 
and in very many instances gives a vivid and easily 
recognized portrayal of the idea to be conveyed. 

I believe I have said enough to establish the claim that 
through the use of signs the education of deaf children 
may be helped forward in many ways, that their mental 
development may be stimulated, and that useful and enter- 
taining ideas and suggestions may be communicated in 
the form of lectures. I hope I have convinced most of 
my readers that every school which banishes the sign- 
language from its tlassrooms and chapel robs its pupils 
of a valuable means of education, thought development 
and stimulation, for which there are no adequate compen- 
sations in increased power to use and understand verbal 
language or speech. I say adequate compensations, for 
even if it were proved, which it has not been to my 
knowledge, that the abolition of signs has secured a some- 
what improved average standard of verbal accuracy and 
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oral fluency, I have yet to be shown that this gain has 
not been purchased at a price out of all proportion to its 
value. My observations in American and European 
schools where signs are used with moderation and good 
judgment have satisfied me that in such schools the best 
“all-round ” development of the pupils is secured. So, in 
answering finally the question presented in the title to 
this article, I should urge that if there ever was a problem 
for the solution of which the adoption of the golden 
mean, rather than either extreme, might be urged, the 
sign problem should be so solved. Shall men abolish free 
government and re-enthrone despotism because liberty 
may run into license? Shall Christians embrace atheism 
because religion may grow into fanaticism? Shall we all 
dismiss our doctors and call in the medicine-men of the 
aborigines because the practice of physic may be perverted 
to charlatanism and quackery ? 


EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, 
President of Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS. 


BEGINNING in the April number of the Anna/s of last 
year, and extending through the September issue, is an 
article entitled ‘“ Hearing Deaf-Mutes.” This is a trans- 
Jation from Mr. J. Heidsiek’s book, of the same title, 
which was published about two years ago in Germany. 
Having spent a year in that country for the sole purpose 
of studying the German method of teaching speech to the 
deaf, and having remained in the several schools longer 
than visitors do as a rule, in justice to the schools of that 
country and to correct some statements which might be 
misleading in this, I wish to present some facts as they 
impressed me. 
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Two other books by the same author, “The Deaf-Mute 
and His Language” and “The Deaf-Mute’s Cry for Help,” 
brought out a number of articles in the professional 
papers by such men as Schulrat Walther, Director of the 
Royal Institute at Berlin, and Oberlehrer Vatter, Head of 
the school at Frankfort-on-the-Main, a long discussion 
continuing through eight numbers of the Organ der Tuub- 
stummen-Anstalten in Deutschland, and a number of 
shorter articles. The agitation in the societies for the 
deaf, and a petition circulated by them asking for a change 
in the method of instruction, brought about a thorough 
inspection of methods, of results, of ways and means of 
attaining them—in short, of all the charges. The result 
was a report from the Department of Education declaring 
the charges unfounded and the method employed the best 
known for educating the deaf. 

At that time there was published in a Breslau morning 
paper by the corps of instruction of the Breslau School 
for the Deaf, of which Mr. J. Heidsiek is a member, the 
following statement : 


The method recommended by the teacher of the deaf, Heidsiek, is in 
no sense new, but long ago was used in the German schools and was 
vniformly cast out because it did not accomplish its purpose of fitting 
the deaf for communication with their hearing and speaking surroundings. 

The method since then used in the schools, the so-called German 
method, for the improvement and perfection of which we are constantly 
laboring, has not only received the approval of the parents, but was 
voted as the one best suited for the education of the deaf at the Interna- 
tional Congresses of Milan and Brussels and its introduction into the 
schools recommended. 

We further declare that*the charges of cruelty and unhappiness made 
by him have not the slightest connection with the method of instruction, 
and must be placed at the door of the teacher who lays himself open to 
such charges. ‘ 

(Signed) Corps of Instruction of the Breslau School for the Deaf, 
Bergmann, Director. 


Methods of instruction, whether for the hearing or the 


deaf, are not created by law, nor are they banished by 
law. They are the growth of years; years of patient 
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study, painstaking experiment, close observation. A 
method may originate with one person, attract the atten- 
tion of others, be improved and perfected through the 
course of years, and only when it: has been found able to 
withstand the test of time and to be possessed of the best 
qualities for the requirements of the educators does a 
State or Government say, “Teach by this method.” It is 
thus with the German method of teaching the deaf. It 
has grown, been handed down, altered, improved, from 
Heinicke, through Eschke and Reich, Hill and Arnold, to 
its present staunch supporters, Walther and Vatter. If it 
continues, it must be by its own superior worth ; if it falls, 
it will be because it has been proved insufficient. No 
petitions to the Emperor, started by agitation in the 
societies, will accomplish a change of method. These 
may result in an examination, but that is the uttermost 
they can do. More than a century has passed since 
Heinicke first taught the deaf speech. In that time it 
has surely had ample trial. There have been many 
changes in the period; the system has undergone many 
tests; it has emerged triumphantly from them all, and 
has performed and is performing all that can be required 
morally and socially, by church or by state. 

We read (Annals for September, 1898, page 286): “In 
practice, aims are set and tasks attempted which are ir- 
reconcilable with the higher object.” In the preceding 
paragraph this object is defined: “To provide the deaf 
with such mental and moral training as will enable them 
to become useful members of the State, the community, 
and the church.” 

When a class, after eight years’ training, can go to the 
church and be questioned by the pastor on the confession 
of faith and the catechism, and answer intelligently by 
intelligible speech, certainly the church ought to be satis- 
fied that her part of the training is looked after as well as 
may be. I was present in the church at the graduating 
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exercises both in Berlin and Frankfort. The poorhouses 
and aid-societies show almost no percentage of deaf re- 
ceiving help, which proves that they are self-supporting. 
Statistics show a remarkable freedom from criminality 
among the deaf. They are, then, no detriment to the wel- 
fare of the state. 

On page 293 we find: “ Every year hundreds of pupils 
leave our institutions, who, during their seven or eight 
years of school, have led a dream life, who, in fact, have 
never come to any mental awakening, and who conse- 
quently must suffer all their life from intellectual maras- 
mus. These pitiable beings, who can express themselves 
neither by word of mouth nor writing, who cannot 
comprehend the simplest items in the daily papers, have 
been sacrificed to a false method.” If a child who has 
been taught to express himself in written language for 
seven or eight years, beginning the first week he entered 
school, is not able to make himself understood at the end 
of that time, the trouble lies deeper than in the way of 
teaching. They do not do more than about one-third as 
much writing in the German schools as we do, but their 
home work is nearly all in writing, and home work begins 
in the second year and continues through the course. In 
the sixth-year class I have often heard such work, cover- 
ing one side or more of a slate, read. It was a reproduc- 
tion of subjects discussed in the class the day before. A 
few would be perfect; the greater number would have 
four or five mistakes. The teachers in training observe a 
week at a time in a tlass in the Berlin Institute, returning 
after eight weeks for another week. There are three ob- 
servation classes, so that every teacher has observers for 
three weeks, and then is alone with his class for five weeks. 
It seemed to me that they used very good written lan- 
guage in the German schools. 

Speaking of the use of signs, Mr. Heidsiek says (page 
303) :. “ Only in one school did I ind an exception, and 
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here ‘the pupils made a heartrending impression upon 
me, for they neither made signs nor spoke, but sat there 
in silence.” 

The exception spoken of here, Mr. Vatter told me, 
is his school. I visited this school for a month, and was 
with the children at all times of the day. They would say 
to me, “ Will you ‘come to play with us this evening ?” 
“We have a holiday to-morrow. Are you going with 
us?” I attended the excursions both to the Botanical and 


Zoological gardens. I saw only happy children. I wish 
to say here, with all possible emphasis, that in no school 
did the children appear depressed or fearful or unhappy. 

There appears to me a misleading statement in the fol- 
lowing quotation (page 298), misleading at least to one 


not well acquainted with the claims of the German 
method : 

“JT have never met a bona-fide deaf person who was 
able to follow and successfully take part in the general 
conversation of hearing people.” One would be led to 
believe the German schools promised to make conversa- 
tionalists out of deaf children. The highest aspirations 
of the German instructors whom I had the pleasure of 
meeting did not reach such a height. They claim that 
all the deaf can be taught speech and lip-reading, sufti- 
cient to carry on a conversation, within the limits of an 
eight years’ course, and to get on in the home and with a 
master without the use of signs, and that the less signs 
are used in their education the better will be their speech. 

The difference in mental attainments between this 
country and Germany found in parallel years’ work is, I 
believe, not so much the difference in the method of in- 
struction as in the material presented by the teacher. 
This brings very forcibly to mind a discussion with the 
fifth-year teacher in the Berlin Institute about teaching 
the explanations of notation in arithmetic. When work- 
ing an example in addition, the pupil was required to 
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explain each step. The question, “ What good will this 
do him when he is grown up?” and the remark, “He 
could learn something of more use to him in that time,” 
were answered, ‘ He must know why he does this, and if 
we teach as they teach in the public schools, we must 
teach it.” To me accuracy and rapidity without the 
how is all that is necessary. When after five weeks I 
came to the same class the work was still explanations in 
addition. We often read in reports in this country that 
the oral classes have equal mental attainments with those 
manually taught. 

There is a class of well-educated deaf people in Germany 
who have had means to carry on their education beyond 
the State schools. These people can take a considerable 
part in a general conversation and they associate almost 
entirely with hearing people. They do not attend the 
societies, do not use signs, and if signed to by others will 
say, “ Please talk to me.” 

It has been the custom when oralism attained a marked 
success to describe it as “the exception to the rule.” 
Even when this success is attained by a large percentage 
of a whole school, excuses are found. A German teacher 
of high standing who was acquainted with Arnold and 
who visited the school at Riehen when it was at its best 
says: “ Arnold received new pupils every second year 
from the canton of Basel, Switzerland, for which canton 
the school at Riehen was established and by which it is 
supported.” While there I met a number of teachers who 
were personally acquainted with both Hill and Arnold, 
who emphatically denied that they taught only semi- 
mutes and semi-deaf. 

Every method has its weak points, because it is of 
human origin. This is just why there is a constant 
movement to improve. Not every change of method is 
an improvement. Time alone can decide. Were it re- 
quired of teachers of the deaf to fit,their pupils for inter- 
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course with their fellow unfortunates it could be easily 
done. The problem, however, is to fit our pupils for life 
among hearing people. The time spent in the societies 
for recreation is short, the time spent in pursuit of a 
livelihood among hearing people is long. Signs among 
the deaf cannot be wholly repressed ; there will be signs 
as long as there are deaf people to make them, but there 
need not be a perfected sign-language and signs need not 
be taught. Since it has been amply proved that they 
interfere with the use pupils make of their speech and 
prevent practice in speech, is it fair to judge results of 
speech-teaching where conditions are so unfavorable ? 
Even when cliildren understand and admit that speech 
is far better, signs are so easy and are used so much 
without thinking, that often the child does not know 
he has made a sign. He has so much more practice 
in their use, and knows so well that those around him 
understand him, that it would be unnatural, indeed, if he 
did not sign. In this case, as in many others, the child 
is not competent to judge for himself. The earnest part 
of life will soon be upon ‘him, when a little speech will be 
of infinitely greater value than the more gracefully ex- 
ecuted signs. The effort on the part of the oral teacher 
to reduce signs to a minimum is not stubbornness and can 
in no sense be called a dislike for signs ; it is simply a 
conviction that signs are a hindrance to the best results 
from speech-teaching, and for this reason the teachers of 
Germany have declared war against them. It is very 
difficult to determine just what is and what is not a 
natural sign, so the most successful teachers have been 
led to forbid every gesture of the hands. The quality of 
speech is estimated by these in direct ratio to the absence 
of signs. 

Schulrat Walther, answering some of the charges made 
in “ The Deaf-Mute’s Cry for Help,” says: 


The value of signs, both natural and conventional, is doubtless over- 
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estimated by the deaf. They are not the magic wand by which the 
intellect of the deaf may be awakened. The natural signs, which are 
but a pitiable representation of the reality, do not possess in the smallest 
degree the power of a good picture, and how much less the power of the 
reality. Certainly they possess this advantage, that they are not only 
easily made, but can be seen at a distance. Therefore the grown-up 
deaf may use the natural signs as much as they choose. If they have 
first learned speech, these signs will not do much harm. It is possible 
for a person to speak several languages well. 

The uncertainty and limitations of the sign-language, but more 
especially the total absence of grammatical constructions, not only make 
it a mere apology asa means of communication, but its systematic use 
leads to slovenly habits of thought. As a means of explanation, signs 
may in certain cases be useful, but there is, without a doubt, always the 
danger of leading to false conclusions. Therefore, asa means of impart- 
ing information, signs do not have the importance usually given them. 


In the December number for 1898 of the Organ der 
Taubstummen-Anstalten in Deutchland, an article claims 
over forty places wherein Mr. Heidsiek plainly contra- 
dicts and refutes his own arguments. Comparatively few 
citations need be given to show the reader the style of this 
article. Speaking of the fluency of speech and accuracy 


of lip-reading shown by pupils in “ gala exhibitions,” Mr. 
Heidsiek says (page 299): “On such occasions, the game 
of question and answer is played so merrily that the unini- 


tiated person completely forgets that he is at a deaf-mute 
school. But no sooner does he attempt, the exhibition 
over, to talk with these same children about the simplest 
matters, than they are completely transformed. Their 
facility in speech-reading deserts them, and their lips are 
again mute.” But,speaking of the facility of his own class, 
he says (page 306); ‘“ Nearly all have made such progress 
orally that it is not only possible to converse with them 
by this means, but they also read intelligently simple news 
items in our daily papers, and make them the subject of 
oral conversation.” 

In another place (page 305) he says: “I have tried, 
especially with my present class, * * * toputin force 
the fundamental principles of the pure oral method, with 
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the utmost faithfulness, but the attempt may be called a 
failure. * * * TI conduct my lessons rigidly by means 
of speech.” In direct opposition to this, we read (page 
301): “ The representatives of the pure oral method think 
they can accomplish their purpose by means of compli- 
cated definitions, while I do not shrink from showing the 
children through the medium of gestures, dreams about 
snarling dogs,” etc. 

After a long discussion, going to prove that all the deaf 
think in signs, and that it is impossible for them to think 
in any other way, Mr. Heidsiek says (page 300): “ If, 
therefore, the deaf-mute again and again resorts to the 
nearer language of signs, the defenders of the oral method 
may protest as much as they please, but their demand 
that the deaf should think orally is thrown to the winds.” 
Directly in this connection Mr. Vatter said (speaking of 
Mr. Heidsiek’s visit at the Frankfort school on May 24 
and 25 of 1888): “In the conversation we had after 
school hours I asked him, ‘Do these children think in 


spoken language?’ to which he answered, ‘ Yes, these 
If the children in 


” 


children think in spoken language.’ 
the Frankfort school think in spoken language, then it is 
not the fault of the method if all children taught by the 
German method do not also think in the same manner. 
One more quotation (page 297) and I will stop. ‘“ There 
is an inseparable mutual dependence between oral lan- 
guage and the ear. * * * When hearing is absent 
from the time of birth, it is impossible to speak of oral 
language.” And this from the man who said that his 
pupils were able to discuss the news of the day in speech ! 
It is true that the oral teacher has not always reached 
all that he worked for or all that he wished for, but let 
us give the method credit for what has been accomplished 


and not be weary in well-doing. 
AGNES STEINKE, 
Instructor in the Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wisconsén, 


A SCHOOLROOM HELP. 


DurinG one of the sessions of the Convention held last 
summer at Columbus, Ohio, an allusion was made to a 
leaflet devised by the writer, and used for several years 
in the classrooms of the California Institution. Mr. 
Booth, of Philadelphia, expressed a desire to have the 
little device made the subject of an article in the Annals, 
and as several letters have been received from teachers in 
different parts of the country, embodying a similar request, 
I take it there is enough interest in the matter to justify 
the use of a page or two of the Annals in explaining the 
Correction Card and its purposes, with some practical 
illustrations of its results. 

The card is a sheet of thin pasteboard, ten inches by 
seven inches, doubled so as to make a folder of five inches 
by seven. The outside page contains the following sug- 
gestions : 

To THE TEACHER. 


The correction of language exereises is the bore and grind of the 
teacher’s life. It takes much of his time, and, as generally done, it is 
almost useless. The following ‘‘ notes’ are intended to relieve the 
teacher to a great extent of this irksome task, and to throw the burden 
of correction where it will do the most good—on the pupil. 

The method of using this leaflet requires little explanation. A margin 
of a half or three-fourths of an inch should be left on the side of the 
sheet or small slate—two inches with wall slates—which space is to be 
used for the teacher’s work or numbers. Instead of correcting an error, 
the teacher simply refers the pupil by a figure (2, 5, 9, étc.) in the margin, 
to the particular paragr&ph which deals with his mistake, and in nine 
cases out of ten the lad will be ab‘'e himself to make the proper correc- 
tion either from memory or by looking at the note. Both teacher and 
pupil will soon come to remember errors by number, and there will be 
little need of the printed notes. 

This folder has little to do with grammar. It deals simply with a few 
mistakes which are daily met with in nearly all compositions of the deaf. 
Every teacher knows with what exasperating pertinacity certain inver- 
sions of letters recur, like “‘ commerical,” ‘‘ yours turly,” ‘‘ distrub ;”’ 
how the infinitive sign is interjected where-it has no business after cer- 
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tain words, like let, see, feel, etc., and how the pronouns are hopelessly 
muddled. It isexpected that a constant se/f-correction of these and other 
errors will at last fix in the pupil’s mind the proper spelling and mode of 
expression. It is also hoped that the teachers will add such suggestions 
as their experience may prove necessary or desirable, and thus in time a 
valuable little aid in teaching may be secured. Care must be taken, 
however, not to overload the leaflet, and thus defeat its purpose. 


The two inner pages contain the following numbered 


Corrections : 

1. Misspelling ; use of capitals; wrong punctuation. 

2. Wrong number or person ; wrong word; word or words omitted or 
inverted. Don’t say ‘‘ bread of slice.” 

3. Misuse of adjective or its forms. Adjectives have three forms: 
(a) Positive. Example: New York is a fine city. Fine here expresses sim- 
ply a quality of New York. (b) Comparative. Ex.: New York is a finer 
city than Boston. This marks a comparison between the two cities. 
(c) Superlative. Ex. : New York is the finest city in America. This means 
that in all the continent there is no city so fine as New York. (d) Re- 
member that the termination er or adverb more is followed by than when 
comparison is made. (e) Never use the superlative form of the adjective 
with the conjunction than. Don’t say ‘'I like apples dest than peaches.” 

4. Be careful about the use and agreement of pronouns. Pronouns 
referring to some person and thing must agree in number and person. 
Ex.: ** The matron told us to put on our clean clothes.” When you 
have used the first person in connection with the second or third person 
once, afterwards when referring to the same relation use the first person 
plural. Ex.: ‘‘John an I went to the city yesterday, where we met our 
friends. They (the friends) took us to the Cliff House.” 

5. The relative pronoun should closely follow its antecedent. See also 
that the antecedent has its own verb and predicate. 

6. Improper use of the, a, or an. Use the article a@ or an when a noun 
is first mentioned ; afterwards in referring to the same person or thing 
use the article the. Ex.: ‘‘A man was sleeping under a tree. Lightning 
struck the tree and killed the man.” 

Use the article an instead of a before words beginning with one of the 
vowels a, é, 7, 0, u. Use the definite article ie when only one person or 
thing in any one particular place is referred to. Ex.: ‘‘7’he teacher is 
busy.” So we say the Institution, the Principal, the President ; also, the 
atmosphere, the weather, the sun. 

7. The subject and the verb must agree in number and person. Ex. : 
‘* The sky és blue.” ‘‘ The boys play foot ball.” 

8. Omit the sign of the infinitive ¢o after the following verbs : let, did, 
see, feel, hear, help, make. Exs.: ‘‘I let John go to the city.” ‘The 
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teacher bade the boy stand in the corner.” ‘‘I saw a flock of geese fly 
over the Institution.” ‘*‘ We feel the wind blow but cannot see it,” etc. 

9. Avoid the repetition of a noun when the pronoun can be used with- 
out obscurity. 

10. Mark the difference between direct and indirect quotation. Ex. : 
Mary said, ‘‘I feelsick ” (direct). Mary said that she felt sick (éndirect). 

11. Never use the preposition ¢o before the adverbs here and there. Do 
not say ‘‘ He went éo there,” but ‘‘ He went there.” 

12. Note the future signification of the preposition im, Ex.: ‘* Mr. G. 
will yo to Chicago in two months.” The deaf often say, ‘‘ I worked in 
six weeks,” meaning for six weeks. 

13. Observe the proper distinction between the preposition during and 
the conjunctive adverb while. 

14. Do not use the preterit tense for the Labitual present. Ex.: 
‘« Every Sunday the newsboy delivered the papers ;” it should be, ‘‘ de- 
livers the papers.” 

15. Misuse of tenses. 

16. Misstatement of fact. 

17. Be careful in the use of the verbs talk, say and tell, visit, lecture, 
protect, prevent, arrest, defend, and the adjectives made out of the active 
and passive participles. The deaf frequently say, ‘the book is inter- 
ested,” meaning “‘ it is interesting.” Avoid making verbs out of adjec- 
tives. It is a common error of the deaf to say, ‘‘ the robber crueled the 
man.” 

18. Not good English. 


Kach correction number should be carefully explained 
to the class by the teacher, and abundantly illustrated by 
examples, till the pupii thoroughly understands the mean- 
ing of the note and how to apply it. Unless this is done 
conscientiously and persistently, the card might as well 
be thrown into the waste basket. After a boy has become 
rather expert in the use of the card, it will be found a 
helpful exercise to let him try his ’prentice hand upon his 
neighbor’s composition. It will teach him careful scrutiny 
of language and exercise of judgment, for several of the 
numbered paragraphs purposely include more than one 
subject; for instance, No. 1 includes “ misspelling ; mis- 
use of capitals; wrong punctuation ; wrong number or 
person.” 

Do not give the whole card to all classes, but make 
selections from the paragraphs according to the grade of 
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the class, always keeping, however, the card number. 
Experience goes to show that after six months bright 
beginners can use with profit Nos. 1,6, and 7. For a 
class of the second year may be added Nos. 2, 4, 8, and 
11; after the fourth year the whole card can be given to 
I think it advisable to have the pupils memorize 
It is no 


a class. 
the paragraphs as they are brought into use. 
great strain and will ultimately save much time. 

Number 18 comes into play in the upper classes, and 
calls for much ingenuity and thinking on the part of the 
pupil, and patience on the part of the teacher. It may 
be objected by the teacher that he has not time to go 
over the exercise twice, perhaps three or four times, but 
this is a case where festina lente aptly applies. 

It may be interesting to teachers to see an example 


taken from a morning exercise. 


The first is the uncor- 


rected proof as written by a congenital deaf-mute in 


his fifth year of instruction. 
proof. 


The second is his corrected 


The example is not given because it is good, but 


because it is rather bad, and the blunders are almost all 
the result of haste or carelessness. 


One day a gentleman was 
sitting in a library looking out 
of windows, and saw a little 
boy sitting on other side curb. 
The boy was eating a sand- 
wich. A little boy dog ran ona 
road passed him, and he called 

6 § the dog for he would give it part 
(of sandwich. When the dog was 
opening his mouth to get it, the 
boy struck its face with a stick. 
The dog howled with pain and 
ran away. 
_¢ The gentleman witnessed that 
(the boy did all to the dog. Then 
he stood up and took a cane and 
went out. He stood on the stairs 
front of the library, and called 
the boy. He took abont a dime 


One day a gentleman was sitting 
in his library, looking out of his 
window, and saw a little boy sit- 
ting on the curb outside. The boy 
was eating a sandwich. A little 
dog ran along the road past him, 
and he called the dog as if he 
would give it a part of the sand- 
wich. . When the dog opened his 
mouth to receive it, the boy struck 
him on the nose with a stick. The 
dog howled with pain and ran 
away. 

The gentleman witnessed what 
the boy did to the dog. Then he 
got up and took a cane and went 
out. He stood on the steps in 
front of his house and called the 
boy. He took a dime out of his 


1 
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out of his pocket. The boy pocket. The boy held out his 
held his hand and hoped to get hands and hoped to receive money, 
money, but the gentleman but the gentleman struck his hand 
struck his hand with his cane. with his cane. The boy cried out. 
The boy cried out. The gen- ‘The gentleman said to him, ‘‘I 
(tleman said to him, ‘‘I treated treated you so because you treated 
(you because you treated the the dog in the same way.” The 
18 dog.” The boy was sorry of it. boy was sorry. He learned a 
He learned a good lesson. good lesson. 


This leaflet makes no pretence to lightening the teacher’s 
burden at once. It will for a time at least rather tend to 
increase the weight. He will be sorely tried at the pupil’s 
indifference, carelessness, forgetfulness ; but, if the card is 
faithfully followed, the result will be compensating. Nor 
does the card open any royal road to learning. It is 
simply one of the little helps and devices of a classroom 
which a wide-awake teacher is always seeking. As such 
and to such it is commended for experiment. 


WARRING WILKINSON, 
Principal of the California Institution, Berkeley, California. 


THE FUNCTION OF MEMORIZING IN THE AC- 
QUISITION OF LANGUAGE. 


Tue following paper is a compilation of the proceed- 
ings of the April meeting of the Teachers’ Association in 
the Minnesota School for the Deaf*. The program for 
the meeting was prepared by a committee consisting of Mr. 
H. H. Donnatiy, Mr. A. C. Gaw, and Mrs. Atice Noyes 
SMITH. 

Two or three weeks previous to the meeting, the follow- 
ing request was made of all the teachers in the School : 

“ Please enumerate the various exercises in memorizing 


~ * Reported for the Annals by James L. Situ, M. A., Instructor in 
the Minnesota School, Faribault, Minnesota. 
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that you are making use of in your school-room this 
year.” 

The responses brought out the fact that, with two ex- 
ceptions, none of the teachers had regular class exercises 
with the primary object of cultivating the memory, though 
all of them made more or less use of memorizing in con- 
nection with various studies. 

Upon this fact as a basis, the discussion of the meeting 
was prepared by the committee. Three papers were pre- 
sented, dealing with different aspects of the subject. 

The first of these was by Mr. DonnaLty, entitled “ Pri- 
mary-Language Memorizing,” and it was mainly a practical 
exposition of his methods of teaching language. By way 
of introduction, he said that, while learning lessons by rote 
is generally condemned, learning language by rote is 
strongly supported, even by the opponents of the former. 
He read the following quotation from the late W. G. 
Jenkins: 

“ Persistent memory work of very simple language for 
evening study, followed by an analysis of the lesson and 
the synthesis again of the whole, is the best foundation 
for growth in acquiring language.” 

Mr. Donnally explained briefly his method of using Miss 
Sweet’s series, which is so much like that usually recom- 
mended and followed, that it is unnecessary to give it 
here. But the most interesting and important part of the 
paper was where he described the method of memorizing 
pantomime descriptions employed in his class. He goes 
through some familiar pantomime, such as “ Going fish- 
ing,” “ Plowing,” “Shaving,” etc. The pupils then write 
it out as well as they can in their own language. The 
teacher supplies new words as they are asked for by the 
class. When the word is the name of an object, a picture 
of the object is drawn upon the blackboard, with the name 
underneath. These original descriptions by the pupils are 
read by the teacher, who notes difficulties, omissions, and 
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excellencies. Then a minute description of the pantomime 
is written upon the board by the teacher, and is copied 
by the pupils into their note-books. The language involves 
the principles already learned, and is as difficult and 
idiomatic as the children can understand. After this, the 
pantomime is acted through again, following the text care- 
fully, and reversing the original process. ‘The panto- 
mime is made a framework to support the web of lan- 
guage.” The next day the lesson is given to the pupils to 
memorize and reproduce, after being acted over again. 
The lesson has usually to be reproduced several times be- 
fore it is sufficiently learned. Some can reproduce per- 
fectly after one or two trials, while others never get it 
wholly correct. But marked improvement is noticed in 
all. The ability to memorize and reproduce becomes 
easier with each new lesson. 

“The effects of this memory work are seen in all their 
original language, items, chapel reproductions, incorpora- 


tious, and especially new pantomimes, as they first describe 


them.” 

Mr. Donnally presented to the meeting, for inspection, 
a number of his pupils’ note-books and reproductions 
from memory in this line of work. They made a most 
impressive showing of familiarity with practical language. 

The following is offered as an illustration. It is the 
third reproduction from memory, and is presented just as 
written by the pupil, who has been deaf from infancy, 
and has been at school three terms. 


Plowing. 


One morning after breakfast a farmer went tohis barn. He slid back 
the door, and went in. He took the curry-comb and brush out of the 
box on the wall. He went into the stall, and curried and brushed the 
horses. Then he took the plow-harness off of one of the pegs, and 
walked back into the stall with it. He buckled the collar around the 
horse’s neck. He took the rest of the harness and threw it over the 
horse’s back. He put the hames on the collar, and buckled them. He 
buckled the strap under the horse. He-put the plow-harness on the 
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other horse in the same way. He got their bridles, and put them on in 
place of the halters. He backed each horse out of the stall, and led 
them out of the barn. They went to the brook, and were watered there. 
He drove them back to the barn, and hitched them to his big two-horse- 
plow. Then he drove them dragging the plow down the road through 
the gate to the field. He plowed the field. He was very skilful, and the 
furrows were straight. He plowed the field until dinner-time. Some- 
times he stopped plowing to rest, because it was hard work. At noon 
he unhitched them from the plow in the field, and drove back to the 
barn. He watered them at the brook. Then he unfastened the lines 
from the bits. He led each horse into its stall. He put the halters on 
in place of the bridles. He left the rest of the harness on them. 

He took some oats out of a sack, and put them into a box; he got 
some bran out of another sack. He threw some water on the feed, and 
mixed it up with his hands. He gave it to the horses. 

He climbed up into the loft, and picked up the pitch-fork. He threw 
some hay down to each horse. He came down, and went to the house 
for his dinner. 


It should be stated here that Mr. Donnally’s class is of 
the Fourth Grade (year), and, with two or three exceptions, 
ranks below the average in intelligence. Therefore, the 
results are the more remarkable, and can be ascribed 
only to the method and the teacher. 

Two points further are worthy of note: 1. Care is 
taken to have these pantomine exercises relate to practical, 
every-day life. 2. By the repetition of the pantomine 
several times, in connection with the text, the pupils 
understand what they are required to memorize, and thus 
the objection to mere mechanical memorizing, which 
some might raise, is overruled. 

A little reflection will show the thoughtful person what 
a great amount of language, dealing with practical affairs 
of life, may be imparted to the pupils during the course 
of one year by this method—language which they are 
not only required to remember, but which they thoroughly 
understand. 

Mrs. Smirn’s paper treated of her experience and 
practice with an intermediate class. When she first began 
to teach, several years ago, memorizing was carried to an 
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extreme, and had become largely mechanical. A reaction 
against this method of instruction set in, and was carried 
so far that the pendulum seems to have swung to the 
other extreme, and memorizing is almost discredited. 

Last fall she desired to have her class memorize certain 
formulas in geography, but was surprised to find that they 
could not do it, though they could reproduce with changes 
of language and the usual number of errors. Further 
experiment disclosed the fact that the class was wofully 
lacking in the ability to memorize. She at once set about 
to remedy this defect. She began by giving them the 
most familiar nursery rhymes, “ Little Bo-Peep,” “ Old 
Mother Hubbard,” etc., increasing the quantity and quality 
of material gradually. AXsop’s Fables followed, when 
“Sour grapes” and “ Don’t be a cat’s paw ” became com- 
mon phrases among the pupils. As the pupils progressed 
in this memorizing exercise, the teacher took pains to give 
them facts and stories, reference to which they were likely 
to meet with in their reading. The idea was that this 
would tend to increase their interest in reading. When 
some of the pupils saw a cartoon of Premier Sagasta as 
“Old Mother Hubbard,” they were much interested in it 
on account of their previous knowledge of the rhyme. 

As the class improved in memorizing, the teacher gave 
them short biographical sketches of noted persons. The 
first of these was Washington Irving. The sketch con- 
sisted of 215 words, and it was readily committed by the 
class, who, a few weeks before, failed on:a few lines of 
facts already knowh. The pupils were much interested 
in a following sketch of Longfellow, as they had recently 
been told the story of “ Evangeline ” by one of the teachers. 

Items and pictures in the geography led to a memory 
lesson on Michael Angelo, and one of the boys came into 
the school-room one morning, saying that he had seen 
pictures of Angelo’s works in the reading-room. 

This memory work does not take up much time. A 
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well-memorized lesson can be written out very quickly. 
Better application and more universal attention have been 
secured since this work was begun. 

If the memory were properly cultivated in the earlier 
years, great fields of interest and profit would be opened 
to the advanced classes. Memorizing should not take the 
place of any work done now, but if the memory were cul- 
tivated more, it would surely help in every branch of the 
work. All teachers have more or less difficulty with the 
cut-and-dried definitions of geography and grammar. “TI 
believe that if the memories of our pupils were early 
aroused and cultivated by work of an interesting nature, 
the humdrum memorizing would come easier.” 

“ In cultivating memory we shall be conferring upon our 
pupils a great boon which will be to them a source of 
much pleasure as well as profit, for, truly, as the poet says 
of memory, 

‘In thy exhaustless mine 
From age to age unnumbered treasures shine. 
Thought and her shadowy brood thy call obey, 
And place and time are subject to thy sway.’” 


The paper by Mr. Gaw was entitled, “‘ Memory Culture 
Correlated with Thought and Reasoning.” As the title 
shows, it dealt almost wholly with the theoretical phase of 
the subject. At the outset, he endorsed what had been 
said as to the value of memorizing as a special school- 
room exercise, saying, ‘ Devoting an hour or two a week 
to this class of work throughout the primary and inter- 
mediate grades of our school would develop the pupil’s 
memory and increase his command of language, so that 
before his course was completed he would have an oppor- 
tunity to form a lasting taste for good reading, upon which, 
as we all know, depends the improvement of his mind and 
heart after his school-days are over.” 

After giving a definition of memory, he said: “Some 
writers distinguish memory as spontaneous or intentional. 
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It is because there is such a distinction that there is such 
a difference between a deaf and a hearing child in learn- 
ing language. The hearing child learns to use a language 
by innumerable unconscious early impressions. While 
it is true that the mind must observe before it remembers, 
and that attention is necessary to apprehension and in- 
telligent memory, we know that for one object we observe 
with concentrated attention, there are thousands of which 
we receive unconscious impressions. But the deaf child 
is deprived almost wholly of the unconscious impressions 
by which his hearing brother acquires language; and 
intentional memory, induced attention, concentrated ap- 
plication, and tenacity of purpose in the acquisition of 
language, assisted by the interest which the teacher can 
arouse, and by incessant, constant, and repeated presen- 
tation of language to the eye, until it is remembered 
without effort and until the mind responds to language 
without conscious volition, or until language becomes to 
him so nearly spontaneous as to lose its intentional char- 
acter, must supply to the deaf child what the hearing 
child gets involuntarily, almost unconsciously, without 
apparent effort. The deaf child has to depend upon 
intentional memory for everything he learns, so far as 
language acquisition is concerned.” 

“Memory is one of the earliest developed mental 
faculties, and is strong when the logical perception is yet 
weak. ‘Teachers should recognize this wise arrangement 
of nature, and develop verbal memory by having the child 
learn stories, verses, rhymes, simple poems, and interest- 
ing facts, as freely and as early as it can be made to 
respond to them. Parents do not wait until their chil- 
dren understand everything before they teach them to 
talk. The only way to get our children to use the Eng- 
lish language freely and accurately is to make them 
absorb it. To expect much original work before the 
language becomes a part of the pupil is folly ; but if his 
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power of comprehending language be well developed 
through intelligent memory, there will be ample time for 
him to express his own thoughts when the language has 
been absorbed, has become a part of himself, and the 
chances are that he will use good language.” 

“ Memory is God’s gift, the foundation of all our knowl- 
edge, by which alone we are able to retain what we learn 
from day to day. It is the storehouse of our ideas, and 
it is a great mistake to speak disparagingly of its im- 
portance in education.” 

“ By intelligent memorizing according to the laws of 
the mind, our knowledge may be reduced to a well- 
ordered system.” * * * ‘Memory may be compared 
to a business man’s desk or cabinet, with its many pigeon- 
holes containing hundreds of different things, all in their 
proper places, ready for use at any time.” 


“A good memory is never the result obtained by over- 
taxing a person’s mind with disconnected facts. Memory 


was not intended to take the place of thought, but should 
be cultivated in co-ordination with the judgment, reason, 
and other so-called higher faculties of the mind.” 

“Too much has been accomplished by memorizing in 
acquiring a foreign language to allow its importance and 
value to be questioned.” 

“There are few language exercises so valuable as com- 
mitting to memory suitable short stories and pieces of 
poetry, properly explained before being memorized, and 
for this reason, as well as for the purpose of giving our 
pupils some of the pleasure in language which their hear- 
ing brothers and sisters enjoy, we should like to see 
something done here in this special phase of memory 
work.” 

“We believe that interest and enthusiasm in this kind 
of work could easily be aroused among the pupils, and 
that the work could be done without detriment to our 
other school-work. We also think that it would be of 
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much assistance in the fuller development of the memory 
and in the cultivation of a taste for reading among the 
pupils, and thus have a far-reaching influence upon their 
lives.” 


Those who are inclined to dissent from the importance 
given to memory in the foregoing discussion are asked 
to bear in mind that it is far from the purpose of the 
teachers to advocate learning lessons by rote. The point 
aimed at is the development of the memory as one of the 
faculties of the mind, for the sake of its bearing upon the 
acquisition of knowledge. If we bring matters down to 
a fine point, all knowledge is nothing more than intelligent 
memory. We are wise, not in proportion to the quantity 
of information which reaches the mind through the media 
of the senses, but according to the amount retained and 
assimilated, or, in other words, according to what is 
memorized. Therefore, the cultivation of the memory 
has a direct and important bearing upon education. The 
memory is as susceptible of enlargement and improvement 
as the biceps of the arm, and systematic instruction with 
this end in view should have a place in every scheme of 
education for our youth, both deaf and hearing. 


HOW NORA LEARNED HOUSEKEEPING. 


INDUSTRIAL trainipg is not an interesting subject to the 
average teacher of the deaf, and a paper confined to the 
industrial training of girls is still further bereft of interest 
because it discards from consideration the features that 
make it worth discussing to most persons. Yet, notwith- 
standing its unattractiveness, there is a principle involved 
in our usual treatment of the girls in respect to manual 
training that will appeal to our sense of justice when 
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fairly stated, and a discussion of the subject is sure to 
gain for them a larger measure of their rights to practical, 


common-sense industrial training. 

It is not a matter of surprise that a girl taken from 
home at the age of seven or eight years, and placed in an 
institution where she remains till she is eighteen or twenty 
years old, should find herself at that time utterly lacking 
in the knowledge of the domestic arts that should qualify 
her to take her part in the labor of her former home, or, 
worse still, to take upon herself the duties of administer- 
ing the domestic affairs of a home of her own. Consider 
for a moment the meager opportunities she has had to 
master the details of housekeeping. If she takes part in 
the cooking for the institution, all is done on such a large 
scale and under such fixed routine that her labor may be 
likened to the part taken by a single workman in making 
a pin in a large factory. In sweeping and dusting, a little 
more scope is given, but the conditions under which the 
work is done are so unlike those that obtain in a private 
house as to be of little value. Besides, all of this service 
is divided among so many pupils that there is no chance 
for any girl to learn the orderly sequence in doing work 
that is found in home life. She does not have to plan, 
she does not even have to think, yet it is thinking and 
planning that alone enable many a woman to get through 
with her daily round of work. Manifestly, institution 
training is not sufficient, but there is an easy way out of 
the difficulty, and that is to give to the girls the same 
facilities to learn their trade that we give to the boys; 
that is, provide them with a house separate from the main 
building, and equip it with all the appliances for doing 
every branch of housework, and make the classes so small 
that all the children may in turn have a chance to learn 
the details of the work under conditions that they will 
probably meet with in their own or their parents’ homes. 

Such a plan has been tried in the Western Pennsylva- 
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nia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, and in order to 
show results and the obstacles to be overcome in obtain- 
ing them, as well as to make plain the need of such training 
as is here provided, I shall give a chapter from the life of 
a certain girl who for our purpose may be called Nora. 
As I may be accused of exaggeration in my narration of 
her career, I may as well confess that Nora was not guilty 
of all that was charged to her account, and that the blun- 
ders of others were frequently ascribed to her, for the 
reason, I suppose, that she would have committed them 
if opportunity had been given her, as well as for the fur- 
ther reason that a goat having acquired a bad name is 
made the scapegoat for the sins of all other goats, and 
bad boys and girls as well; yet in order to justify my 
story I will say that the incidents herein related did occur 
in the cooking school, and that while some of the girls 
gave evidence of careful home training, many others dis- 
played lamentable ignorance of the simplest operations 
of housekeeping. 

Nora was a girl of Hibernian parentage, full of animal 
spirits and abounding in vigor that sadly needed directing. 
She was placed in school at the age of twelve years. 
Previously to this period her parents had resisted all 
persuasion to send her to school, and even then yielded 
only grudging assent to the urgent solicitations of intelli- 
gent friends. In due time she was assigned to duty in 
the cooking school, much to her delight, for this offered a 
break in the monotony of school life, and, what was of still 
greater attraction, gave her and the other members of the 
class a chance to eat a good dinner of their own cooking, 
where variety and abundance took the place of the frugal 
supper at the Institution table. Nora’s mother had not 
spent much time in teaching her daughter to work. She 
used to say that “the poor child had so much to do at 
school that she needed a rest while at home,” and, before 
going to school, “It was a pity ef the poor child, who 
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could not hear or talk, to have to work,’ so she was 
allowed to run at her own sweet will. When she told her 
mother that she was going to work in the cooking school, 
her comment was, “So it is cookin’ yer going to larn, is 
it? Sure an’ you will never larn to cook as your mother 
can. Ido not care for your new-fangled cookin’ ;” yet, 
as she said this in her broad Irish accent and did not use 
a sign to convey her meaning, it was all lost on Nora, as 
indeed was most that her mother said to her. 

There were few rules of discipline in the cooking school. 
The mistress in charge, wise woman that she was, taught 
the children to exercise their judgment and not to depend 
on her at all times, reasoning that they would advance 
more rapidly through their errors than they would if they 
were helped over the hard places. Nora preferred her 
own way of doing things to that of her teacher, and her 
way has been aptly termed “main strength and awkward- 
ness.” It was by this means that she had struggled 
through the world to her present standing in life, and she 
did not care for another, even though it might be an 
easier, way. For to find the easier she would have to 
think, yea, even at times to reason, and that was to her 
wearisome beyond endurance. In a word, Nora was 
flighty. She was a trial to her teacher, a trial to the 
supervisor, and was now to become a trial as well as a 
wonder to the patient woman in charge of the Industrial 
Department. 

She was at times so phenomenally flighty as to startle 
the observer. The writer stepped into the dining-room 
one day and found her clearing off the table. With an 
air that bespoke perfect familiarity with her duties, she 
carried the dirty dishes to the kitchen sink, the sugar- 
bowl, empty cream-pitcher, and the bread to the refrig- 
erator, the butter to the pantry, and emptied into the slop - 
pail the meat intended for the next day’s lunch. The 
vegetables remained to be disposed of, but, as the refrig- 
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erator was already filled, she did not know what to do 
with them. In her extremity she betook herself to 
thought, and, as the result of her cogitations, was about 
to take the ice out of the refrigerator to make room for 
them, when one of the other girls interferéd and led her 
out of the room. Her schoolmates kept this blunder so 
green in her memory by frequent and uncomplimentary 
references that she was never known to repeat it. 
However, Nora’s thoughtlessness did not end with this 
experience. A few days later she was sent to sweep the 
hall, and, as the weather was warm, threw open the front 
door to let in the strong breeze that was blowing towards 
the house; then, placing herself at the opening, began to 
sweep. When seen by her teacher she was enveloped in 
a cloud of dust, vigorously combating the gale that blew 
the dust back as fast as she brushed it forward. Another 
morning she was told to scrub the kitchen floor and wash 
the windows. This was a task exactly suited to her taste, 
for it gave her opportunity to work off her surplus energy. 
The scrubbing was soon accomplished, and with the thor- 
oughness that would have done credit to a sailor used to 
rubbing down the ship’s deck. But the windows were 
a different matter, and she hesitated a little before attack- 
ing them, but only for a moment ; emptying her bucket 
and filling it with hot water, she advanced to the fray with 
mop and scrubbing brush in hand. Throwing a cupful of 
hot water on the cold window-glass, there was a sudden 
crack not unlike the firing of a pistol. The result aston- 
ished her, and she stood for some time contemplating the 
havoc wrought, and then looked around to find the boy 
who had thrown the stone that broke the glass, but as 
nobody was to be seen she concluded to try another win- 
dow. This time she did not throw water as before, but, 
rubbing soap on her dirty brush, attacked the window 
with the same animation with which she had scrubbed 
the floor. It was a small job and was soon disposed of to 
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her entire satisfaction. When the teacher came to inspect 
the work she was amazed at the sight she beheld; one 
large window cracked in all directions, whose fracture 
faintly resembled her shattered hopes concerning Nora’s 
future as a housekeeper, another window streaked and 
cloudy to such an extent that one could not recognize his 
best friend through it. 

Her favorite way of washing door-steps was to begin 
at the bottom and work her way upwards to the top. 
She always chose to dust the furniture immediately after 
the room was swept and usually left the chairs side by 
side in a long row in the middle of the room. It would 
be easy to go on and on enumerating the minor absurd- 
ities of Nora’s career. She would insist on putting hard 
coal in the soft-coal stoves, and soft coal in the base- 
burners, scorching the clothes with overheated irons, 
placing salt instead of sugar in the food, etc., ete. It is 
putting it mildly to say that Nora was an unpromising 
pupil, and, had it not been for the awakening brought 
about by her teachers and the friction of mind upon 
mind in her association with her schoolmates, it is within 
the bounds of reason to say she would have been a hope- 
less case for all time to come. By slow degrees her 
reasoning faculties were developed and she no longer 
shrank from exercising the gifts kind Providence had 
given her, either in the class-room or in the industrial 
school. Slowly but surely she mastered the details of 
kitchen work, learning to sweep and dust, set the table, 
and wait on the guests at table. Yet, after all her train- 
ing, there was still lacking a delicacy of taste, neatness, 
and discrimination in arranging table, cabinet, or parlor 
furniture. This is an insight given to few. Nora was 
conscious of her shortcomings, but in patient industry, 
conscientious work, and general efficiency few were her 
equals. Her mother was quick to recognize the improve- 
ment in Nora’s life, and, though she did not think that 
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many of her new ways were better than her own, was 
free to admit that “ the girl would some time be a credit 
to her auld mother.” The neighbors said that “the 
dummy knew more than all the rest of the family put 
together,” for she had brought neatness, cheerfulness, 
and comfort into a house where all before was untidy 
and unclean. This story teaches that by patient and 
intelligent training the rudest and most unpromising 
children may in time be changed into angels of light, to 
be sent forth from our institutions to carry habits of 
industry and thrift into the dark places of our land, and 
comfort into homes where comfort was before unknown. 

It is almost impossible in an institution to encourage 
an interest in domestic pets that serve so often to make 
home attractive to achild. Nor can she there feel a sense 
of ownership in the numerous articles which strike her 
faucy. The institution child has her routine duties to 
perform, but at the end of a day or a week passes the 
task on to another. It is the close attachment to things 
which possession gives that fosters faithfulness and 
develops a sense of responsibility in a young child. If 
we will turn our minds back to our early life, we shall 
readily see what a potent influence this was in the forma- 
tion of our character. The loss of this is one of the 
penalties the child pays to gain an education. One of the 
incidental benefits of the industrial school is to counter- 
act in part the artificial life of the institution. Here, 
many of the restraints necessary to discipline in the 
institution proper ere removed and an opportunity 
afforded the child to show the bent of her mind. It may 
manifest itself in the taste she displays in arranging the 
furniture, in her skill as a cook, in her ingenuity in doing 
things or leaving them undone, in her industry, in her 
grasp of the work as a whole, in her readiness to assume 
responsibility or to shirk it, and m the innumerable other 
ways that individuality may show. itself when untram- 
melled. 
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Another advantage of the industrial school is that it 
affords a place in which to educate the girls to perform 
with ease and grace the social duties that will sometime 
devolve upon them. To this end they are occasionally 
allowed to give parties for the entertainment of their 
friends within the institution, issuing invitations and 
making them as stiff and formal as they could possibly 
be in high life. Nora was eminently sociable and, it 
must be said to her shame, was very fond of the boys. 
Nor did she show much respect for the formalities that 
decorum imposes at such social functions. When she saw 
the young men who had been invited to one of these 
stately parties coming up the walk, she ran to the door 
and stood ready to receive them. Selecting the one whom 
she thought most of, she drew him into the parlor at once 
so that he might get the best seat ; then, seating herself 
beside him, she told him of all the good things they would 
have when refreshments were served, and who prepared the 
different dishes; she was about to go still further into 
details, when one of the monitors interfered and sent her 
out of the room for a private lecture. She set conven- 
tional rules aside several times during the evening when 
they interfered with her ideas of having a good time, but 
capped the climax by drinking six glasses of lemonade 
and eating a plateful of cookies. The party came to an 
end, as all good things must, but, before the time rolled 
round for another, Nora had received so many admonitions 
concerning her forwardness that she was surely converted 
into the commonest type of the social wallflower. It is 
not worth while to follow her social career step by step 
as she developed from a hoyden into a young lady of at 
least respectable manners. It may be said in passing, 
however, that she received sufficient polish, before she 
left school, to shine as a star of the first magnitude at any 
party her family could assemble. 

One of the duties of the mistress of the girls’ industrial 
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school, and by no means the least important, is to teach 
the language peculiar to her industries. This includes 
the names of the cooking utensils and dishes, the various 
operations in cooking, the technical parts of recipes, and 
the innumerable actions that pertain to housework. As 
she proceeds, a wide range opens out before her and she 
finds it possible to supplement the work of the teacher by 
giving language lessons concerning the most practical 
every-day topics. Nora was distressingly ignorant on all 
these subjects, but showed considerable willingness to 
learn whatever was assigned toher. She would, at times, 
produce some amazing sentences, calling common articles 
by very peculiar, though ingenious, names, as when she 
called the coal-hod the “ coal pitcher,” the oven the “ stove 
floor ;’ yet these are no worse than the errors of speaking 


girls. I knew a bright miss who found her father’s “ shav- 
ing knife ” in his drawer, and asked her mother to let her 
“put the lid on the pie.” In a certain public school the 


teacher placed a lamp on her table and asked the children 
to name the different parts. All spoke confidently of the 
“chimbley,” and, when called upon to name the base, 
gave about as many answers as there were children in the 
class, as “ the marble,” the “ bottom,” “ the stand,” “ the 
thing that holds the lamp.” Yet how ignorant we all are 
concerning the most common articles—as, for instance, the 
parts of a lock or a watch. It is related that Edward 
Everett was talking with a friend one day, when he wished 
to call the name of that part of a check-book that remains 
after the check is tern off. Neither could recall it and 
the conversation went on. The following week the friend 
met Everett on the street; a broad smile of exultation 
was on his face, and when near enough to make himself 
heard he shouted, “Stubs.” “ Thingamagig ” or “ what 
you may call it” does duty for many an article in our 
common conversation ; so let us look leniently on the 
errors of poor Nora, who, when you consider her infirmity, 
may have shown knowledge equal to our own. 
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I have already exposed Nora’s shortcomings far beyond 
her deserts, for she was not a bad girl; so I will try, be- 
fore concluding, to “even up” by noting an incident that 
was greatly to her credit. Another motive for narrating 
the incident is that it carries with it a lesson concerning 
the importance of the highest kind of industrial training. 
One summer while Nora was at home her brother was 
taken ill and, in spite of the coal-oil and goose grease 
with which his mother anointed him, and the boneset 
tea and other Indian remedies with which she dosed him, 
grew worse, and a doctor was called in. He saw at once 
that the boy had malarial fever and that careful nursing 
and, in time, nutritious and palatable food would do more 
for his restoration than medicine. The boy said, “ The 
divil a bit of his mother’s cookin’ could he eat,” and 
he wanted Nora to take care of him. The doctor, finding 
that Nora was his deaf sister, hesitated to put his patient 
into her hands, but, as he knew it would not be possible 
for her to do less for him than his ignorant mother, he 
consented to her taking the place of nurse. She began at 
once to put into practice the lessons she had learned at 
the industrial school. Removing the soiled linen, she 
remade the bed, hunted up a soft pillow, drew the cur- 
tains to shut out the light, and dismissed the family into 
the dining-room, where they were to remain until the 
patient reached convalescence. Breaking the ice into 
small bits to quench his thirst, and placing the saucer 
between two pillows to prevent the ice from melting, she 
went to the kitchen to prepare beef for beef tea. Putting 
it into a glass jar, that it might boil till needed, she went 
to a neighbor for a tray and napkin, and soon carried to 
him his dinner of beef tea well seasoned, a glass of 
lemonade to take the taste out of his mouth, well-browned 
toast, and warm milk. The brother was amazed at the 
sight he saw, and the doctor, who came in just at that 
time, was no less so. He no longer doubted the ability 
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of the nurse, but insisted that she was to have her own 
way in all things. After a lingering illness, the boy 
slowly recovered. The doctor gave it as his opinion that 
he owed his life to the intelligent care of his deaf sister. 
The mother thanked God the poor boy was well, but gave 
the credit of his recovery to her goose grease and “ yarb” 
tea. 

With this incident the story of Nora must end. But 
one word more is necessary to complete my record of the 
work of our Industrial Department. The parents of our 
girls have given frequent testimony of the high regard in 
which they hold this branch of our Institution, and in- 
stances are not wanting where aggressive girls have 
revolutionized the home life of their families. 

Another interesting fact is that many of our graduates 
secure places as domestic servants at good wages. One 
young woman has fifty dollars in a savings-bank as the 
fruits of her labor during the past winter. This subject 
is devoid of sentiment and touches only the bread-and- 
butter side of life ; yet as the demand now is for practical 
instruction let us not neglect this most practical of all 
instruction, the industrial training of girls. 

WILLIAM N. BURT, 


Principal of the Western Pennsylvania Institution, 
Edgewood Park, Pennsyloania. 


SYSTEMATIC INSTRUCTION IN LANGUAGE. 


OF all the problems which the educators of the deaf 
have tried to solve, the teaching of language is perhaps 
the most difficult and the least satisfactory in its results. 
It has been admitted by all writers in our profession that 
language is the most important object of our work, yet 
with all our efforts we still lament our failures. It is due, 
perhaps, to the fact that, instead of going to the bottom 
of the subject and studying it in the light of experience, 
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we have taken our standards and methods from those pre- 
vailing in schools for the hearing, and have depended too 
much upon text-books in geography, history, and the 
sciences, hoping that in some miraculous way our pupils 
would absorb enough language from memorized lessons 
to equip them for the business of life. This plan appar- 
ently succeeds with hearing children, but they really gain 
from other sources their power to use language. For the 
greater number of our pupils some other course must be 
adopted if our efforts are to be rewarded. Those among 
the deaf who have attained to the mastery of language 
have done so by blazing a path for themselves, their own 
unceasing efforts in reading and communicating with the 
world bringing their reward. 

The literature of the profession in recent years shows 
that our thought and practice have been crystallizing into 
methods based upon experience in the schoolroom, so that 
the teacher to-day will not go wrong in adopting for 
primary language work the practical systems which rec- 
ognize the orderly development of grammatical principles, 
using Miss Sweet’s course as the basis for a great deal of 
original work, and some system of analysis and classifica- 
tion by which the pupil comes to understand the relations 
of words and the different parts of a sentence by use rather 
than in later years by definition and the rules of grammar. 
The simplicity of the five-column system makes it a ser- 
viceable one in primary instruction. 

But when we reach the advanced classes, the term “ lan- 
guage” in a course of study presents no very clear idea 
tomy mind. I picture to myself a series of school readers, 
or a course, more or less technical, prepared along the 
lines drawn in grammar, or a haphazard course which in- 
cludes everything from exercises on single words and 
phrases to the elaboration of an essay. Many methods 
have been presented for advanced work in language. 
They are good so far as they go, and should be made a 
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part of our work, for our uses of language are various, 
and our methods in the schoolroom should vary accord- 
ingly. But I have sought in vain for a plan which in- 
cludes a system and a course by which our pupils can be 
given a thorough training in English. Teaching from ob- 
jects, actions, and pictures; the journal ; letter-writing, 
questions and answers, and reproduction have had their 
place in the primary course, and these should be con- 
tinued to a certain extent. But the scheme I have sought 
and the problem | set myself to solve is a working plan 
by which language may be acquired, accurately, economi- 
cally, and systematically, avoiding as far as possible use- 
less repetition, yet reviewing often enough to insure re- 
tention. Any course to be worthy of the name of language 
study should be systematic, thorough, and practical. The 
pupil should have completed in five or six years all the 
more common forms of language, and have a vocabulary, 
including idioms, of the words in common use. The 
problem is, how to use the remaining four or five years in 
language study so that the graduate shall have a vocabu- 
lary sufficient to enable him to read books and newspapers, 
and attain to a mastery of its use. 

We cannot think of language simply as an end in itself. 
Language, like money, is valuable, according to the uses 
to which it is put. It cannot be separated from thought. 
Language power represents mental development, and it 
should be accompanied by moral development. I set to 
work with the purpose of preparing a series of lessons 
which should be the foundation for several correlated exer- 
cises, each lesson to present clearly some universal prin- 
ciple in such a way as to exert a healthful moral influence. 
The course in language should be based upon some sys- 
tem or principle, and while the uses and applications may 
be and should be various, the main plan should be fol- 
lowed for the purpose of securing thoroughness. While 
our primary object is apparently to provide constant re- 
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view of the language forms, and build up a vocabulary 
which can be used as well as understood, we shall waste 
our time unless we include the higher objects of mental 
training and heart culture. Mental training depends upon 
the methods we use in instruction ; heart culture depends 
principally upon the subject-matter of instruction and the 
point of view from which the subject is treated. 

Taking up the general plan first, Roget’s Thesaurus sug- 
gested itself to me as the most thorough classification of 
the words and phrases of our language. I thought if I 
could contrive some practical method of using it, it would 
be the only text-book I should require, as it would afford 
language lessons not only for a five-year course, but if the 
pupil cared to continue the study, it would last him for 
the rest of his life. To take up the categoriesin the order 
of the book, or to try to teach all the words and phrases 
in each category, was not to be thought of. The problem 
was solved by selecting lessons, always, if possible, from 
good literature, and making them the foundation of several 
correlated exercises designed to illustrate our various uses 
of language, and to train the pupil in the processes of 
thinking. Each of these stories illustrates clearly a prin- 
ciple which forms the title of one of the categories in the 
Thesaurus. After the lesson has been developed and the 
principle brought out, the words and phrases which the 
pupil will be most likely to need are selected for language 
lessons, sentences being given to illustrate their use, based 
on the lessons already given or incidents which are familiar 
to the pupils. The pupils then write original sentences, 
applying the new words and phrases. For the third exer- 
cise, the analogous story gives opportunity for the use 
both of the new principle and the enlarged vocabulary in 
connected composition. The words and phrases in the 
Thesaurus are arranged in double columns, illustrating 
opposite principles, and in some cases place is given for 
expressions which belong to neutral ideas. It is a good 
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plan to develop these contrasted and the neutral princi- 
ples at the same time. Otherwise, I see no reason for 
following any particular order in presenting the lessons, 
aside from allowing the simple to take precedence of the 
difficult, unless something may be found in the events 
which form the topics of thought and conversation at any 
particular time. Let “An Old Legend” come at Christ- 
mas; “The Two Roads,” by Richter, at New Year; has 
a schoolmate been taken from them, Longfellow’s “ Reaper 
and the Flowers ” would be appropriate ; and so on, adding 
to the interest of the lesson the spirit of the times. There 
are about one thousand categories in the Thesaurus, and 
a course arranged for four or five years should nearly cover 
the ground, though some of the categories may well be 
omitted. A course might be prepared on this plan for 
each grade, though it seems better, especially if the rotary 
system be in use, to let the teacher follow one principle 
with another, as the occasion requires, suiting the lesson 
to the pupils’ progress, and selecting it with reference to 
previous lessons. The fourth exercise in connection with 
the lesson is the development of the composition, which 
includes the pupil’s thoughts and judgments as well as the 
story. 

It may be well to consider the objects and methods a 
little more closely in regard to detail. Our first object is 
the enlargement of vocabulary. The study of language 
is primarily a study of words and their various meanings 
according to their relations with other words. We may 
take up words in a haphazard way, as the basis of lan- 
guage lessons, and find that we waste much time in the 
exposition ; that is, defining and illustrating; and on the 
pupils’ part the waste is still greater in the effort to classify 
and retain in the memory. We may trust to a sort of 
absorption process, hoping that a general treatment of 
history, reader lessons, etc., will give the desired result, 
but some of us have had that method tried upon ourselves 
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ploughing through a sea of mortifying blunders, and get- 
ting to be very old before we could use language with 
much accuracy, finding in the end that a special study of 
words was necessary. We may gain a general idea of the 
meaning of words sufficient to enable us to follow the 
thread of a story, but it fails when we come to clear think- 
ing and clear expression. Every teacher has been amused 
and discouraged by the attempts of pupils to enlarge 
their vocabularies and vary their expression by a study 
of the dictionary and the substitution of definitions and 
synonyms. ‘The case is not much better when the teacher 
prepares for the use of pupils definitions suited more 
nearly to their needs. 

Let us see how the method previously outlined over- 
comes some of these difficulties. Language should come 
first to the pupil in a form that appeals to his interest. 
This point is gained and thought is aroused by the story, 
a piece of good literature, which illustrates a principle, 
and a distinct effort is made to render it clear. The 
general principle being understood, the mind of the pupil 
passes easily from the general to the particular, when we 
illustrate the slight differences in meaning and construc- 
tion by sentences describing familiar things. The economy 
of this method lies in the fact that one word, the name of 
the principle or category, defines in a general way all the 
words and phrases, be it ten or forty, selected for language 
work, and the slight differences in meaning and use are 
learned in the only way in which they can be learned 
effectively ; that is, by their use in the sentence. By the 


single effort to master the principle, all the words are 
classified and defined, and the mind is left free for the 
efforts in accurate differentiation. As an aid in studying 


words and securing precision in their use, symbols or ab- 
breviations of words to indicate the nature and use of 
certain expressions will serve to economize time. Roughly, 
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they may be divided into classes, such as scholarly, com- 
mon, slang; grammatical abbreviations ; technical terms, 
together with the field of art or science in which they are 
used; figurative language; adjectives applied to per- 
sons; adjectives applied to actions; nouns applied to 
persons or agents; terms of contempt, irony, familiarity, 
etc. By following this method our pupils will be saved 
from much unintentional “ fine writing,” and from not a 
few slips caused by using a vulgar expression where they 
would use one of more elegance, if they knew how to 
discriminate words as the hearing do. 

In carrying out the method just described, the second 
object of language instruction, drill on the forms of lan- 
guage, should be included, incidentally, by adapting the 
sentences to illustrate the various grammatical forms for 
purposes of constant review, and especially by requiring 
pupils to prepare exercises from the same sources and for 
the same purpose. Especial attention should be given to 
infinitves, participles, and connectives in complex sen- 
tences. The use of the complex form in all illustrative 
sentences answers the double purpose of reviewing diffi- 
cult constructions and explaining the new words. 

The third object is in the nature of mental training. 
This object may be gained in several ways, and the more 
ways you can use to work up the original material, the 
better will be the result. The principle will not become 
dry so long as you vary the application of it. At times 
make it a conversational exercise; at others, probe the 
thought and judgment of the pupil with the deepest ques- 
tions ; areproduction one day; the analogous story, the 
next ; if there is anything obscure or difficult, have it illus- 
trated by drawing; often the story makes the best kind 
of a foundation for regular work in composition writing. 
The analogous story, which I have described at length in 


a previous article,* is a most important exercise, giving 


* ‘Analogy the Test of Teaching,” Annals, xliii, 201-209. 
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opportunity, as it does, for the application, in connected 
thought, of both the new principle and the new words. 
It calls into use one of the most natural operations 
of the mind. Give the pupils a story, and as with the 
crowd around the camp-fire, one story recalls another, 
and then another, till the difficulty is not to go on, 
but to stop. After the pupil once becomes accus- 
tomed to looking beneath the surface for the leading 
principles, the work becomes easy. The pupil is brought 
into the state of mind best adapted to profitable study,— 
he wants to tell something and he is obliged to learn in 
order to tell it. 

The study of language is not simply the acquirement of 
vocabulary or the framing of a sentence according to 
recognized grammatical construction, but we must intrench, 
in practice at least, if not technically, upon the rhetoric 
of the paragraph and the essay. The great burden of 
our school work—the composition—is so, because the 
teaching of it is purely negative. We assign a subject, 
and leave the pupil to his own resources. He blunders 
through several pages, and then we correct a few mis- 
spelled words, recast a sentence or two, and call it teach- 
ing composition. We may as well make up our minds at 
once that our time is wasted in doing such work. We 
must do some positive teaching and provide exercises to 
train the pupil in assembling his thoughts in a clear and 
forcible manner. We shall build stronger and secure better 
results, if we begin our work in composition with the 
simple paragraph which treats of a distinct topic. Let 
the topic be clearly stated, and the sentences arranged to 
secure unity, clearness, and coherence. There are several 
text-books which give good outlines for the arrangement 
of tie matter in the paragraph. I used to think it would 
be impossible to get our pupils to understand the prin- 
ciples involved in the proper construction of a paragraph ; 
and so it is, if we attempt it by rule and definition ; but 
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by example and practice it can be done, and the results 
are much more gratifying than the usual order of compo- 
sitions. This part of the work comes easier after a lesson 
has been treated according to the methods just mentioned. 
Having given the pupil the principle and the words, and 
developed most of the thoughts he needs, we bend our 
efforts to building up a clear statement in the form of a 
paragraph. In this work, the teacher must lead, getting 
as much assistance as possible from the pupils, until they 
gradually grasp the principles of construction and per- 
ceive the increased force of a logical arrangement. The 
results do not appear in a day, but I believe they are 
worth the effort. We cannot expect good results in com- 
position till we provide our pupils with proper materials, 
and, instead of telling, show them how to put the ma- 
terials together. 

Success in teaching language depends to a great extent 
upon the opportunities, premeditated or otherwise, for 
constant review. Repetition which has reference only to 
the succession of words is of little or no use ; the lessons 
soon fade from the memory, and fail altogether when the 
connection is changed. But when a word or phrase is 
constantly recurring, and each time it is presented the 
pupil is required to interpret it in the form of a mental 
image or use it as the expression of such an image, we 
have an exercise in mental training which insures reten- 
tion in the memory. What does it matter if all the words 
and phrases taught iu a given time are not instantly re- 
called at the examination? The right beginning has been 
made, and the memory, which cannot recall the exact 
meaning on the spur of the moment in the examination, 
does recall it with the aid of the context. This is in 
accord with the way we naturally acquire language, the 
words becoming clearer at each repetition. If we can 
hasten and systematize this natural method of repeating 
impressions, we shall render substantial assistance to our 
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pupils. In this respect we shall find the plan herein out- 
lined of great service. If the lessons have been selected 
with care and the principles brought out clearly, there will 
be stored up in the pupil’s mind an ever-increasing num- 
ber of distinct types—persons, animals, and objects—which 
are referred to constantly to illustrate the new lessons. 
Many of the pupils do this naturally; others should be 
encouraged and helped to do it. In this way, not only 
are the types of character made familiar, but the story, 
its principle, and the words and phrases used in express- 
ing them, are repeated as often as we desire, the irksome- 
ness of drill being overshadowed by the attraction of a 
new applieation. We may regulate the extent of this re- 
view by the number of lessons we select which present 
principles analogous to those already taught. As we ad- 
vance, the new story may contain three or four principles 
which serve to review as many lessons previously taught. 

Next to language, the subject of reading has received 
the most attention from educators of the deaf. But in 
many cases, the pupils are still left to acquire a love for 
reading by their own efforts out of school, as if to bring 
interesting stories and books into the schoolroom would 
somehow vitiate the mental atmosphere, or, by making 
reading seem a task, mar the pleasure of it. To be able 
to read and enjoy ordinary literature will be worth far 
more to the pupil than all the science, history, and syntax 
we can cram into his head. We may gain both objects 
by teaching the pupil how to read, for when the habit is 
once formed he will read for the facts as he needs them ; 
but both objects are practically lost when we teach scien- 
tific and historic facts to the undeveloped mind for the 
purpose of interesting the pupilsin reading good literature, 
because we fail to give them the ability to read. This 
work in language based on literature comes nearer being 
true study than anything I have ever seen, and I have yet 
to find the pleasure of reading marred by a deeper study 
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and a more thorough understanding of the language. 
Any plan to get our pupils to read voluntarily for the 
pure delight of it will in most cases result in one of two 
things—failure, or the mental laziness which characterizes 
the inveterate novel-reader. Pupils must be taught to 
understand thoroughly, to see the beauties in language, 
and to use the imagination, before they will feel the pleas- 
ure of reading. 

The most important object to be considered in the 
preparation of a course in language is its value as a 
character-forming influence. This object may be gained, 
in addition to the others, by selecting stories that stimu- 
late the imagination, bring out grand thoughts, cultivate 
the sympathies, and influence the pupil in the creation of 
high ideals. Our pupils have no time fo a commonplace 
story. Every story presented should have some universal 
principle that can be separated from the local elements, 
some valuable experience of man, which may be applied 
to life, and influence the growing character of the pupil. 
The following story provides the opportunity for teach- 
ing a large number of words and phrases pertaining to 
the subject of education ; it gives the pupil an elevating 
thought, and a new conception of the beauty of education. 


The Mission of Education. 


Michael Angelo was once walking with some friends through an ob- 
scure street in the city of Florence, and he discovered a fine block of 
marble lying neglected in a yard, and half buried in dirt and rubbish. 
Regardless of his holiday attire, he at once set to work upon it, clearing 
away its filth, and striving to lift it from the slime and mire in which it 
lay. His companions asked him, in astonishment, what he was doing 
and what he wanted with that worthless piece of rock. ‘‘ Oh! there’s 
an angel in that stone,” was the answer, ‘‘ and I must get it out.” 

He had the stone removed to his studio, and with patient toil with 
mallet and chisel he let the angel owt. What to others was but a rude, 
unsightly mass of stone, to his educated eye was the buried glory of art ; 
and he discovered at a glance what might be made of it. Amason would 
have put it into a stone wall; a cartman would have used it for filling in 
or grading the streets; but Angelo transformed it into a creation of 
genius, and gave it a value for ages to come. 
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There is a lesson and an inspiration in this story for 
both the pupil and the teacher. The Bible is full of 
stories which illustrate the most sublime truths in the 
simplest way, and they are just as valuable to-day as 
when Christ taught them. They are worthy of a more 
careful study than is usually given them in our Sunday- 
school work. Valuable lessons may be taken from the 
fable and the fairy story, and these are well adapted to 
starting the pupil along this line of study, because they 
usually‘contain but one principle, and bring it out clearly. 
The value of the myth is a subject of controversy, but 
in many of the myths there is much that is good, if the 
right point of view is taken. The much-abused story of 
ted Riding Hood is of little use as an interpreter of 
nature, but if used as a caution against being too con- 
fiding in strangers, it answers a good purpose. This is 
the lesson that several of my pupils have drawn from the 
story without any outside suggestion. 

The stories selected for this course should be stepping- 
stones to the best literature, and end as high in the realm 
of literature as our pupils are capable of going within 
the limits of the time allotted them. My short experience 
since I have been able to put the plan into practice con- 
vinces me that there is no depth of thought to which they 
may not reach, and no height of enjoyment and moral 
elevation to which they may not aspire. It is as gratify- 
ing to the teacher to watch the class, as one face after 
another brightens on the discovery of some new principle 
and the assimilation of some new thought, as it used to be, 
when a child, to watch the coming out of the stars. More 
than this is the pleasure of seeing the lessons used and 
applied by the pupil himself, thoughts resolving them- 
selves into judgments and determination, and efforts at 
improvement which show that character is being formed. 


fn comparison, history, geography, and science, important 
as they are, should give way before this study, which is 
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more than the study of language ; it is the study of hu- 
manity. My sympathy is with all efforts to bring litera- 
ture to our children, believing that our first and most im- 
portant duty is to create in them high ideals; to do this, 
our selections should be the best thoughts of the best 
men, and our study an intensive study of human interests, 
human motives, and the influences which form human 
character. Other things being equal, the stories selected 
should be drawn from those most commonly used as sub- 
jects of allusion. The benefits of such a selection will ap- 
pear later, when the pupil takes up literature of a higher 
grade. It is this human side of education, both objective 
and subjective, that brings all the members of a class 
together with a single purpose and co-operation nearly 
perfect, realizing as the conception of education, “ Think- 


ing is working one’s knowledge into something.” 
GEO. H. PUTNAM, 
Instructor in the Kansas School, Olathe, Kansas. 


FACIAL SPEECH-READING.* 


Ir is well known that deaf-mutes in Germany acquire 
speech, and at the same time the ability to read from the 
lips of a speaker what is spoken to them. All who have 
had anything to do with deaf-mutes, however, know that 
this latter ability, in many instances, is insufficiently cul- 
tivated, and at all events cannot even remotely be com- 
pared to the achievements attained by hard-of-hearing 
pupils, or such as have become deaf later in years, when- 
ever these have enjoyed the advantages of methodically 
conducted instruction in speech-reading. The cause of 
this is that deaf-mutes attain ¢heir ability to read speech 


*Translated from Medizinisch-pidagogische Monatsschrift fiir die ge- 
sammte Sprachheilkunde for March and April, 1892. Printed in th« 
Annals from advance sheets kindly furnished by the Volta Bureau. 
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by themselves, largely from the positions of the organs 
within the mouth, when producing, during the progress of 
articulation teaching, individual sounds. Vowels, of 
course, readily manifest their characteristics externally ; 
the consonants, however, of the second and third articu- 
lating divisions (dentals and palatals) deaf-mutes gener- 
ally distinguish only by the position of the tongue ; and 
consequently it is necessary, in order to be understood, 
that the speaker addressing them should open his mouth 
wide. A special course of instruction in speech-read- 
ing does not generally prevail in institutions for the 
deaf, although, for all the future intercourse of a deaf 
person with hearing persons, such instruction is of even 
greater importance than instruction in articulation, for the 
deaf have far more to learn from hearing persons than 
they have to teachthem. Furthermore, the deaf, in read- 
ing the speech of others, are guided solely by the sensa- 
tion of their own speech. They do not learn to read 
speech independently of this, merely from its visible facial 
manifestation. Finally, it is a serious disadvantage that 
the deaf, during the whole period of their attendance at 
school, are restricted in speech-reading solely to practice 
with their teacher, who adapts his teaching entirely to the 
standard of the articulation instruction. They should be 
encouraged to practice speech-reading with one another, 
and I hold this to be the best of measures to suppress 
chatting by means of gestures. 

What has just been mentioned is an evident defect in 
the prevailing instruction of the deaf. When, therefore, 
any one hard-of-hearing, or who has become deaf late in 
life, applies to a teacher of the deaf to be taught the art 
of so-called “ lip-reading,” that is, reading of the mouth, 
and the teacher undertakes to instruct him in speech- 
reading in a manner similar to that he has been accus- 
tomed to employ with his pupils, the attainment will be 
very meagre. Speaking with faces close to one another 
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and mouths widely opened is not conversation at all ; it 
is simply mutual torment, apart from the fact that in pub- 
lic places such a thing is hardly possible without attract- 
ing attention. The reason that the congenitally deaf, 
even such as have enjoyed good instruction in speech- 
reading, frequently do not attain desirable results, is that, 
in comparison with the hard-of-hearing and those becom- 
ing deaf later in life, their command of language is far 
more limited. Perfect command of language is of the 
greatest importance in order to attain absolute facility in 
speech-reading ; hence, highly intelligent persons will 
more readily attain this art than those less intelligent. 

In text-books treating of the physiology of speech, the 
external features peculiar to speech sounds have thus far 
been dwelt upon and described comparatively little. 
Only those tones or sounds whose external effects have 
necessarily to be noted in treating of their vocal charac- 
teristics, such as vowels and labials, have, in this connec- 
tion, been referred to, and even then not at all fully. The 
externally visible movements of the muscles of the cheeks, 
the manifold positions and movements of the lower jaw, 
have been neglected, because these were looked upon 
simply as secondary results of the primary movements, 
no special value being accorded to them in producing the 
characteristic features of the sounds. Although this view 
is, for some purposes, allowable, nevertheless these char- 
acteristic features are of so constant a nature that but 
little practice is required in order distinctly to distinguish 
individual speech-tones, not only in a front view (face to 
face), but also in profile; and even when the speaker's 
mouth is covered, a close observer is able to recognize 
nearly all sounds simply by noting the positions and mus- 
cnlar actions of the cheeks and of the lower jaw, and some« 
other distinctive features pertaining to vocal utterance. 
I would term these externally visible indicators of speech- 
tones external speech physiology. - 
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The practical value of this external physiology of 
speech-tones is self-evident. The achievements of speech- 
reading instruction conducted upon these scientific prin- 
ciples are at times simply marvellous; especially so in the 
case of persons who have become deaf after infancy and 
have already acquired considerable command of language, 
—a circumstance by no means to be underrated. But 
even the congenitally deaf, and those who have become 
deaf in infancy, can attain an ideal facility in speech- 
reading. If this is denied, it only proves that those who 
deny it have had no experience in this special line of in- 
struction. I was truly delighted in Hill’s “Anleitung zum 
Unterricht taubstummer Kinder,” etc., Essen, 1839 (p. 31), 
to read his confirmation of my own practical experience 
and that of others. Hill (Schmalz, p. 216 b), says : “ Sev- 
eral of my pupils had achieved such skill that they could 
read the replies given to the teacher by their fellow-pupils, 
even when the latter raised their hands to prevent the 
mouth from being seen, and so compelled the others to 
read their speech simply from the action and movements 
of the facial muscles remaining visible.” 

Owing to the exceptional importance of the subject and 
the peculiar character of the periodical I am writing this 
for, giving, as it does, special consideration to the cure of 
speech impediments, it will be necessary to enter more 
into detail in regard to the external physiology of speech- 
tones. After having considered the same, I will, before 
concluding, add something in the way of methodical 
speech-reading instruction. 

I shall commence with the vowels, describing the special 
external characteristics of the sounds. In the first place, 
the facial reading of vowels presents the least difficulties ; 
and, secondly, by attaining greater facility in the facial 
reading of vowels, one also attains greater facility in the 
facial reading of words. The vowel movements are large, 
because, in speech, they have longer duration than the 
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movements of consonants. In practice it will therefore 
frequently be found that the vowel sounds of words will 
be read quite correctly, whereas for the consonants actu- 
ally pronounced others will be substituted. Furthermore, 
let us just here lay stress upon the fact that the number 
of syllables uniformly corresponds to the number of vowels, 
counting, of course, the diphthongs aw, ez, ew as single 
sounds. These observations of a general character will 
be defined more clearly further on, and I only make men- 
tion of them here in order to emphasize the importance 
which must be accorded to an accurate observation of the 
visible vowel manifestations. 


The Vowel U (English OO). 


It being necessary in order to pronounce U that the 
vocal-tube (Ansatzrohr) should be elongated as much as 
possible, we perceive that the lips, or, better described, 
the flexible parts of the mouth which constitute the atrium 
oris, form themselves into a nozzle, supported by the pro- 
jecting lower jaw. On the other hand, the larynx, quit- 
ting its passive position, is depressed, thus extending the 
distance between the lower-jaw angle and the thyroid 
cartilage to its extreme limit. 

In front we see the tubularly extended atrium, with its 
circular orifice, which, in clear vowel formations, is bor- 
dered by the rounded edges of the lips. The action of 
the lower jaw, however, is not rendered visible thereby, 
as its movement, jn comparison with that of the soft 
flexible parts, is too insignificant. On the contrary, the 
chin, as the bonier part, seems withdrawn. That this, 
however, is only apparently so, can readily be seen by 
taking a side view of the face. We observe the aforesaid 
slight forward movement of both the chin and lower-jaw 
angle as the change is made from the passive position to 
that exacted in pronouncing U. We furthermore see that 
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the said change of form of the atrium causes also the 
soft portion of the cheeks to be likewise drawn forward. 
This movement of the skin (observable even more readily 
in bearded faces) is of such a peculiar character, more 
especially when in connection with it the changed posi- 
tion of the lower-jaw angle is noticed, that the U can be 
recognized even when the mouth is covered. This recog- 
nition is furthermore promoted by the increased distance 
between the thyroid cartilage and the lower-jaw angle. 


The Vowel I (English, long EF’). 


While in pronouncing U the vocal tube was elongated 
to its extreme length, with I (English E) it is shortened 
as much as possible. The atriwm disappears almost en- 
tirely ; the horizontal extension of the mouth aperture, 
together with the drawing of the corners of the mouth 
obliquely upward and backward, by the action of the zygo- 
matic muscles, causes the lips to be pressed closely against 
the teeth. The larynx moves upward from its position 
of rest. Thus, its distance from the lower jaw, already 
indicated, is diminished. Inasmuch as there occurs here 
a contraction of the middle part of the vocal tube, the 
lower jaw must elevate itself in order to serve as support 
for the raised tongue, and at the same time must make a 
rearward movement from its passive position, and so as- 
sist in shortening the vocal tube. According to the 
sequence which governs force, this results in a movement 
of the bone obliquely upward and backward. 

In front, therefore, we see the mouth broadened and 
upwardly concave, the upper and lower rows of teeth in 
close proximity to each other; the lower teeth, however, 
receding somewhat from their passive position. In peo- 
ple who have the thyroid cartilage (Adam’s apple) strongly 
developed, we can plainly see it elevated. 

A side-face view shows us, therefore, clearly a shorten- 
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ing of the distance between the lower jaw and the thyroid 
cartilage. The elevation of the lower jaw is observable 
only in its frontal part, the chin; whereas the angle in 
relation to the horizontal plane continues firm in its 
passive position, but in relation to the frontal plane shows 
clearly a posterior movement. The extremely narrow and 
pointed corners of the mouth are drawn upwards. Should 
we cover the mouth, we should even then be able to dis- 
tinguish I (English E) by the strained direction of the 
cheek’s surface which participates in the general facial 
movement. The cheek-bone constitutes the point of di- 
rection, and hence the action of the zygomatic muscles is 
clearly exhibited. 


The Vowel A (as in mama). 


“A is produced by all parts of the mouth-space being 
in their natural position,” says Thausing. Consequently, 
in pronouncing this vowel, no characteristic feature pre- 


sents itself other than the opening of the mouth without 
any action whatever on the part of the external facial 
muscles. We only observe the cheeks narrowing some- 
what, owing to the lowering of the lower jaw. 

This movement is alike unmistakable, viewed either 
from the front or side, and is executed without any per- 
ceptible deviation of the larynx from its passive position ; 
only when using exceptional voice power it raises itself 
slightly above the level of its static position. The only 
thing notable is that, owing to the depression of the lower 
jaw and elevation of the larynx, the distance is lessened 
between the lower jaw and the thyroid cartilage. The 
atrium, which had completely vanished in pronouncing 
I (English E), and was elongated to its extreme length in 
U, naturally here preserves its passive position ; that is 
to say, the edge of the lips, in consequence of the tension 
of the muscles and their external concave form, takes po- 
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sition a considerable distance away from the line of the 
teeth. Of course, this position is largely governed by 
the age of the speaker, and the fleshy or fatty character 
of these parts. 

On the whole, we can note, as characteristic of A uttered 
in an ordinary speech-tone, a depression of the lower jaw. 


The Vowels O and EF (E, as A in fate). 


When we endeavor audibly to make the transition from 
the A to the U position, we arrive at a point where we 
distinctly hear an O. This experiment of itself gives us 
the external characteristics of O. 

The atrium is elongated, but not to the extent required 
for U. The lower jaw is projected, but less than in U. 
The distance between the thyroid cartilage and the lower 
jaw is less than it is in U, and greater than it is in A, and 
the tension noticeable upon the cheek surface is also less 
distinct than it is in U. While all of this is visible 
from a side view, we notice in front more especially the 
action of the crossed fibres of the buccinator muscle. 
In A, no contraction whatever of the lips is noticeable ; 
but when the transition from the A to the O position is 
made, besides the contracting of the orbicularis oris, a 
contraction of the above-named fibres takes place, which 
results in the two corners of the mouth being drawn 
towards each other. They do not, however, approach 
each other as much as they do in U, and the lip-line 
or mouth-slit remains transversely oval. 

If now we attempt with audible voice to make the tran- 
sition from the A into the I (English E) position, we shall 
about midway (somewhat nearer to the I, however) attain 
the characteristic E (English A) position. 

As the position for O stands between A and U, so that 
of E (English A) stands between A and I (English E) ; 
consequently the external manifestations correspond to 
these positions. 
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A front view shows that the quite uncontracted opening 
of the mouth for A is here broadened by muscular action 
in a strictly horizontal direction. As the lower jaw takes 
an upward movement, the two rows of teeth approach 
each other more closely than is the case in pronouncing 
A. Aside view discloses to us an approach of the lips 
towards the teeth, consequently diminishing the atrium, 
an elevation of the lower jaw, and upon the cheeks (even 
when the mouth is covered) a drawing of the skin back- 
ward, the direction being about in a line with the lower 
edge of the ear-lobe. Hence, while in pronouncing I 
(English E), we have to deal with a movement resulting 
from the co-operation of the zygomatic muscles, here a 
simple movement presents itself. The position of the 
lower jaw, of the corners of the mouth, and the direction 
in which the facial surface is drawn, distinguish E (En- 
glish A) from I (English E). 


The Umlauts A’, O°, U*. 


Just as O and E (English A) are midway steps between 
A on the one hand, and U and I (English E) on the 
other, so are the umlauts midway steps between any two 
of the vowels heretofore considered ; hence their external 
manifestations accord strictly with these intermediate 
positions. For any additional desired information upon 
this subject, I take occasion to refer here to the well- 
known vowel table of Briicke. 


We see in this table that there are divers A°®, O*, and 
U® sounds, and even for the ordinary O we have two ad- 


A 
Ac Ae 
E 
I U! U 
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ditional modified sounds tending towards A. The latter, 
as is known, we hear in such words as Ort and Ordnung, 
and frequently in Low German. Accordingly, then, as 
either O or A constitutes the predominating sound of the 
mid-vowels, respectively, the external manifestations will 
correspondingly show themselves. If the vowel tends 
more towards O, we shall, in front, see an approach 
towards each other of the corners of the mouth, the 
lower jaw projected ; neither of them, however, as marked 
as would be the case in the pure O. Should the vowel 
tend more towards A, it will be found that the lower jaw, 
and also the form of the atrium, or mouth-vestibule, tend 
towards the passive state which we have become familiar 
with in the A position. Identically so it is with A*, O°, 
and U®, the two first forming, as it were, midway stations 
between A and O and E (English A), respectively, and U 
between U and I.(English E). 

After the single vowels have been fully described, the 
external distinctive characteristics of the mid-vowels are 
self-evident. Alike both in front and in profile, and even 
with the mouth covered, all of the characteristic features 
of the vowel sound are clearly recognizable in the form 
of the oral vestibule (aéviwm), in the position of the lower 
jaw, and by the movements of the cheek surface, render- 
ing it unnecessary here to recapitulate the positions of 
the several vowels. 

Only O* and U® deserve special mention, because 
they are the result of two directly diverse move- 
ments. Whereas, in O the vestibule of the mouth was 
elongated, in O* and U* it is, on the whole, curtailed by 
drawing the lips against the teeth, which can best be seen 
if we make the transition from the A position to that of 
O*® and U® in as unconstrained a manner as_ possible. 
In doing so, however, the corners of the mouth, in conse- 


quence of the operation of the orbicularis, have approached 
each other in a manner to impart to the vestibule of the 
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mouth (aérium) a most peculiar form. That the entire 
vocal tube ( Ansatzrohr) has naturally suffered a curtail- 
ment, one can best see if we successively whisper A®, O°, 
U*®. One then hears the successive rising of the resonant 
tone of the mouth cavity which takes place. 


The Diphthongs AU, ET, EU. 


Diphthongs present exteriorly no defined position, but 
movements. These movements, of course, start from de- 
fined fixed positions and end in defined positions. 

In pronouncing AU (English, like OU in ow?) the initial 
position, as is indicated in writing, is A, which has already 
been described ; its final position is U. 

We therefore observe, in a front view, that the mouth- 
vestibule, or atrium, changes from its passive position 
into the tubular form of U, the corners of the mouth ap- 
proach each other, and the wide transversely oval form 
of the mouth assumes that of the nearly round U posi- 
tion. A side view shows us, externally, a corresponding 
downward and then forward movement of the cheek sur- 
face simultaneous with an elevating and forward gliding 
of the lower jaw. 

With the diphthongs AI and EI (English I) the A posi- 
tion is initial, and the I (English E) position final. We 
therefore again recognize, in the side view, the A, and 
then the I (English E) movement of the lower jaw and 
of the atrium, as also that of the cheek surface already 
described. In front, we observe, owing to a withdrawing 
and upward moving of the corners of the mouth effected 
by the co-operation of the zygomatic muscles, that the 
transversely oval mouth aperture A is transformed into 
an upwardly concave slit, while the rows of teeth approach 
each other, etc. To attempt a more detailed description 
of movements would only be reiterating facts already 
sufficiently stated. 
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In pronouncing EU (approximately English OT) the 
initial and final positions differ greatly, according to dia- 
lects. In general, we can distinguish three different EU 
sounds, whose characteristics may be noted as follows : 
Ist, AU® (erroneously written ACU). 2d, O*U*. 3d, OIF. 

In AU*, therefore, the initial position is that of A, and 
the final that of U®; in pronouncing O*U® the positions 
are expressed by O* and U*; in pronouncing OI by O 
and I (English E). 

Although AU, EI, and EU are the principal diph- 
thongs, there are, nevertheless, also others. Briicke dis- 
tinguishes the following, whose initial and final positions 
are sufficiently characterized by the mode of their writ- 
ing: AI, A°I, E*I, AU', A°U', OI, UI. The EU, which I 
would designate by O*U* and A°U*, respectively, is un- 
known to Briicke, although it frequently occurs in 
Northern Germany. 

This concludes the description of the external charac- 
teristic features of vowels.* At least I am not aware of 
having omitted anything that would be essential in a 
statement of their external characteristics. Possibly I 
may be even accused of having entered too much into de- 
tail; it may be asserted that the movements described 
are, in part, too insignificant to be observed. 

To prove that such is not the case I need only mention 
that after two hours of instruction in the sight-reading 
of vowels, based upon the assistance rendered by just 
these little characteristic features, the success attainable 
is so great that all vowels and diphthongs can be promptly 
read upon the face even when the mouth is covered. In 
further support of what has been said, I invite attention 
to the closing paragraph of this article. The features 
here indicated remain distinctly recognizable even when 
speaking rapidly, and this is evidently a highly important 
matter in further practice. 


* Compare the interesting chapter in Merkel’s ‘‘Sprachphysiologie,” 
page 103 seq. 
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Should any one assert that all of the vowels can be 
pronounced without in the least changing the position of 
the mouth, I will, of course, admit this (see Thausing’s 
“ Vikariat der Vokale”), but I call attention to the fact 
that this mode of forming the various vowels is unnatural. 
One can, it is true, speak thus, but it is not done ordi- 
narily in speaking. 

Moreover, other movem ents exist which are peculiarly 
characteristic of certain vowels—such as the changes 
effected in the region of the temples. These movements, 
however, only attract attention in emphatic tone-produc- 
tion ; in ordinary speech, and such is now under consid- 
eration, they are of too insignificant a character to be of 
any appreciable service. Furthermore, in current con- 
versation, observation can be intently directed only to a 
limited area of the face, and hence, of course, attention 
is more directly given to that portion which affords the 
readiest means of speech-reading. 

In connection with the above description of the facial 
characteristics which present themselves in the pronun- 
ciation of vowels, I now briefly summarize those demand- 
ing special attention. 

In considering singly the characteristics of vowels, I 
directed attention more especially to three points: 1, the 
changes in the form of the mouth ; 2, the position of the 
lower jaw ; and 3, the movement of the cheek surface. 

While pronouncing I (English E), the lips are so firmly 
pressed against the upper row of teeth that one cannot 
properly speak of a vestibule or atrium as existing ; also, 
in pronouncing E (English A), the lips lie near the teeth, 
but yet not so closely pressed. With A, on the other 
hand, considering the peculiar form which the tender 
parts of the mouth assume when at rest, we have, in re- 
ality, an atriwm or vestibule. It can be best compared 
to a hollow cone, whose point has been cut away rather 
low down. The line of the lower-row of teeth forms the 
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basis. In pronouncing O this cone is elongated, and the 
height of the atriwm enlarges itself considerably. In 
pronouncing U, the cone attains its greatest height; in 
fact, when pronounced forcibly, the curved lips already 
commence the formation of a new but inverted cone. 

In pronouncing I (English E) the lower jaw leaves its 
state of inaction in such a manner that it stands shoved 
upward and backward, causing the lower row of teeth to 
take position far more to the rear of the upper row than 
usually is the case; and in pronouncing E (English A), 
it moves forward and notably downward. The latter 


position it retains in pronouncing A. In O, however, it 


again moves upward and forward; finally, in U, it again 
moves so far forward that with a slight additiona)] move- 
ment one feels that the edges of the two rows of teeth closely 
fit upon each other. As the lower row of teeth in a state 
of inactivity is 2to 3 millimeters back of the upper row, 
the lower jaw has traversed a total distance of 2 to 3 
millimeters from the position of its passive or quiescent 
state. The larynx, which stood highest in pronouncing I 
(English E), drops gradually in succession as E (English 
A), A, O, and U are respectively given, and consequently 
at U has reached its lowest place. Accordingly, the dis- 
tance between the thyroid cartilage and the angle of the 
lower jaw is least when pronouncing I (English E), and 
increases successively up to the U position, where it is 
greatest. 

The movements of the cheek surface are closely con- 
nected with those of the lower jaw. In pronouncing I 
(English E) a diagonally upward and backward drawing, 
or tension, is observed ; in E (English A) the tension is 
backward ; in A downward ; in O forward ; and, finally, 
in U decidedly forward. Here we observe the successive 
changes which follow in order, viz: I (English E), E (En- 


glish A), A, O, U. 
HERM. GUTZMANN, 


Berlin, Germany. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


HELEN KELLER AS SHE REALLY IS.* 


I riest met Helen Keller when she was just ten years 
old and was studying at the Perkins Institution at South 
Boston. She had already been taught by Miss Sarah 
Fuller, of the Horace Mann School for the Deaf, at Boston, 
to articulate, but it was very difficult at that time for any 
one to understand her speech who had not become accus- 
tomed to it, and my talk with her was through Miss Sulli- 
van, her teacher and interpreter. It is impossible to 
know a person without direct and untranslated communi- 
cation, and perhaps I might never have come any closer 
to this most interesting girl’s mind and soul if I had not 
possessed a family of children, in whom Helen evinced an 
instant interest, and a home in the country which very 
strongly attracted her. It happened, at any rate, that she 
became a visitor at that home, and eventually she became 
a resident in it. 

Meantime she made so much progress in her special art 
of reading the speech of others by holding her fingers to 
the lips, nose, and throat, and at the same time had so 
improved her enunciation, that any one could understand 
her speech. Even before she came to my house to live I 
often conversed with her alone, and was able to find out, 
as a matter of my own first-hand inquiry, what the char- 
acteristics of her intelligence and disposition were. A 
long subsequent acquaintance has enabled me to study 
her case closely. I should hesitate to make any public 
account of what I have learned in this way if I were not 
convinced that her history and education supply facts of 
real and permanent interest and value to the world, and 
that the circumstances which I can relate may serve as 


* Copyrighted by the Curtis Publishing Company and reprinted in 
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data for a somewhat better acquaintance with questions 
of psychological concern. 

Helen Keller knows less of her early childhood than 
any other person of good intelligence whom I have ever 
known. Time and again I have endeavored to extract 
from her some clear information regarding the character 
of her actual impressions and recollections of the myste- 
rious period before she had any knowledge of words. She 
invariably answers: “I remember nothing; I have only 
impressions— vague, vague impressions!” No other word 
than “impressions” to characterize her experiences of 
that period have I ever been able to get out of her. I 
have asked her to give me as concrete an account of these 
impressions as possible. Intending to do her best, she 
has told me of being shut in a closet for a misdemeanor, 
and of having some difficulty on a stairway with “a negro 
servant-woman named Sarah.” 


The reader will see that this reference to a “ negro ser- 


vant-woman named Sarah ” complicates the narrative with 
facts gained in the period after she hada knowledge of 
words, because without words she could not know that 
some people were black and some were white, some mas- 
ters and some servants, or that anybody had a name. The 
closet, the stairway, a vague notion of combat and resist- 
ance and of wants to be made known by struggle, together 
with the dim and vague consciousness that something of 
importance had happened when Miss Sullivan arrived in 
her father’s house, are all that I can get of the real Helen 
Keller of the period before her first word. She was almost 
seven years old when Miss Sullivan arrived at Tuscumbia, 
Alabama, in March, 1887, and began her instruction. At 
that age other children of average intelligence have a long 
jist of concrete recollections. 

But from the moment of her comprehension of the use 
of words Helen Keller’s recollection becomes crowded with 
incidents. She has told meof many things which hap- 
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pened in the first months of her study with Miss Sullivan— 
of a visit she made to Huntsville, of her relatives there, the 
names of children she met, of visits to the stores and to a 
photograph gallery, of the animals there and on her father’s 
place, and indeed she has told me all the particulars of 
her instruction. Back beyond her knowledge of words, 
Helen Keller has no mind; with the knowledge of the true 
use of one single word—the word “ water ”—her conscious 
intelligence begins. 

Helen Keller was born at Tuscumbia on the 27th of 
June, 1880. Her father, Arthur H. Keller, belonged to a 
family of Swiss origin, settled in Virginia, and mixed with 
the blood of excellent families in that State. He was in 
middle life when she was born. He had been a captain 
in the Confederate Army, during the Civil War, and at 
the time of her birth was the proprietor and editor of a 
paper published at Tuscumbia. He was a man of intelli- 
gence and attractive manners, with the large and chival- 
rous way of looking at the world and living in it common 
to Southern white men of the upper class. He was fond 
of animals and hunting, and of politics. He had hada 
previous marriage ; Helen was his first child by his second 
wife, Kate Adams, a native of Helena, Arkansas. Mrs. 
Keller’s father was a Northern man, settled in the South, 
who espoused the cause of the Confederacy—a native of 
Boston, of one of the Adams families of Massachusetts ; 
and Mrs. Keller’s mother, whose name was Everett, was 
one of the family from which Edward Everett and Dr. 
Edward Everett Hule sprung. These facts, I think, are 
probably worth noting as affecting the question of heredi- 
tary influence in Helen Keller’s case. The best blood of 
the North and of the South may be said to unite in her. 

Helen lost her sight and hearing as the result of con- 
vulsions following an attack of extreme indigestion at the 
age of about eighteen months. She had not learned to 
talk at all at that age. When she was about six years 
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old her parents began to cast about for some means for 
her instruction. Through a friend at Washington her 
case became known to Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, and 
it was by his recommendation that Mr. Anagnos, the di- 
rector of the Perkins Institution at South Boston, was 
asked to send a teacher for her to Tuscumbia. Mr. 
Anagnos sent Miss Annie Mansfield Sullivan. The means 
which Miss Sullivan employed were practically the same 
as those which Dr. Samuel G. Howe had used in the case 
of Laura Bridgman and has fully described in his account 
of Miss Bridgman’s education. It consisted in associat- 
ing a group of simple manual signs made on the pupil’s 
hand by the teacher, and certain raised characters on 
cards, with certain familiar objects. That is to say, Miss 
Sullivan brought an object—as, for instance, water—to 
Helen’s knowledge by contact, and at the same moment 
spelled the word “ water” with the manual alphabet on 
her hand. She also had cards with the names of objects 
in raised letters on them, and these cards she made Helen 
feel, at the same time presenting the objects which they 
named. 

This was all the most incomprehensible mummery to 
the child, and while she did as she was made to do she 
discovered no significance in it. Indeed, she resisted it 
occasionally with hands, feet, and teeth, for at that period 
Helen Keller, since so gentle, amiable, and scrupulously 
unassertive, was anything but amiable. She fought 
against everything she did not want and for everything 
she wanted ; her ordinary means of attracting attention 
to her wants was by more or less violent kicking. 

It was a piece of the child’s refractoriness which finally 
led her parents to send for a teacher for her. She dis- 
covered the function of a key, and one day locked her 
mother in a pantry, where, the servants being all in a de- 
tached part of the house, she was compelled to remain 
three hours. Mrs. Keller pounded on the door to no 
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purpose; Helen, squatted outside, felt the jar of her 
pounding and laughed with demoniacal glee. This per- 
formance, and its revelation of what seemed a singularly 
bad spirit, convinced the parents that she must be taught. 
After Miss Sullivan came Helen took an early opportunity 
to lock her in her room, and repeated the trick two or 
three times, each time with a kind of malevolence which 
was quite alarming. Miss Sullivan says that if she had 
not used physical force at this period and shown the most 
inflexible determination she would not have succeeded in 
teaching Helen anything. As it was, almost seven weeks 
of the hardest work that she has ever done in her life 
passed by before she impressed the foundation fact of the 
proceeding upon the child. Helen could, indeed, make 
the signs which corresponded with certain objects. If a 
doll were handed her she would make the sign which 
meant it and then try to turn to something else. She 
made it because she was compelled to make it; she did 
not know what it was for. 

Helen has often told me the story of the dawning upon 
her of the fact that this meant communication. She was 
one day pumping water at the well—an operation which 
sometimes employed her restless but blind and uncompre- 
hending childish energies. Miss Sullivan was at her side 
as usual; she watched her night and day for the dawning 
of the instant of comprehension, dominating the rebellious 
child’s every movement, bearing in upon her with an un- 
tiring determination the Word which was to unlock the 
world to her. Suddenly, as the water poured out at the 
spout, Helen stopped pumping, and a light came into her 
face which no one had ever seen there before. Then she 
thrust her hands into the water and eagerly grasped her 
teacher’s hands, and over and over again made, rudely, 
the manual sign which signifies “water.” Her sudden 
eagerness showed that the word had come. Miss Sullivan 
took the child in her arms, hugging her, kissing her, and 
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patting her joyfully. Then Helen knelt on the earth, 
slapped the ground with both her hands, rose and seized 
Miss Sullivan’s hands inquiringly. What was the sign 
for that? Miss Sullivan made it and Helen repeated it 
excitedly. She seized the pump and again clasped the 
teacher’s hands. The sign for that? So she groped from 
object to object, demanding to know the word for every- 
thing. She went to the house and plucked her treasured 
doll to pieces, presenting its eyes and everything else about 
it that she could detach for naming. 

From this moment everything was easy. The child’s 
whole nature seemed changed. From literal kicking she 
passed to docility and tractability. Her eagerness to learn 
had to be repressed ; but she understood and was patient. 
In a few weeks any one who knew the manual alphabet 
could communicate rapidly with her. Soon came the raised 
print, and the art of writing with a pencil and an apparatus 
to keep her lines straight and her letters within bounds, 
so that in July, 1887, she wrote an intelligent letter. The 
ordinary facts of the visible world she soon learned—the 
color of the grass and flowers, the rising and setting of the 
sun, ete. With this knowledge came memory and reflec- 
tion with a sudden inrush. She relates minutely, if asked, 
the incidents of this first summer of her conscious exist- 
ence; of the summer which went before it she has no 
knowledge whatever. 

Helen Keller has never ceased to study from that day 
to this, for her periods of repose are also periods of in- 
quiry. The main fact in her life is that she has learned 
and can still learn. She is gifted with a good memory, 
particularly for words. She tells a story which she has 
read long ago with very close verbal approximation to the 
form in which she first read it. My little children, five and 
three years old, sit a long time at her feet listening to 
stories which she tells them ; they understand her articu- 
lation as well as they do that of any other person. She 
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goes from one story to another, the children’s favorites 
being “The Blue-Haired Ogre,” “The Prince and the 
Swallow,” “The Discontented Boy,” “ Perseus,” ‘“ The- 
seus,” and “ Anawanda.” “The Prince and the Swallow” 
she read in German, and has never seen nor heard it 
in English, but her English version, told to the children, 
is a very good and perfectly idiomatic translation. She 
never tells the children an original story, though she 
sometimes varies and embellishes a tale for their benefit. 
I have never seen any sign in her of the creative faculty, 
though I think she will be found capable of it if her mind 
-turns into this channel. At present her intelligence is 
concentrated on apprehension and on reflection of a diges- 
tive sort. 

I have spoken of her translations of German into idio- 
matic English. This is thoroughly characteristic of her. 
In her early education Miss Sullivan tolerated no sloven- 
liness of language nor any omissions or ellipticism. 
Commonly she does not say “I don’t,” but “I do not.” 
She uses few contractions, and never leaves a sentence 
unfinished. She is curious to learn new and even slang 
expressions, and ponders with evident pleasure their 
origins and significances, but does not adopt them in her 
own conversation—except in her lightest moments, when 
people are merry about her. At checkers—a game of 
which she is fond and in which she has a considerable 
proficiency—she exclaimed, “ Play ball !” to her opponent 
the other night. In serious conversation.she will not in- 
terject an expression which is not exactly appropriate. 

I regard her ex¢éellent and accurate use of language as 
the result of a combination of”good instruction, of close 
and attentive concentratiow on her own part in study, and 
of much reflection. In the nature of things, being unable 
to communicate except with those with whom she is in 
physical contact, sé is left alone a good deal, or practi- 
cally alone. Left thus, she eithér gets a book in raised 
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characters and reads, or else meditates with a very active 
mind. When any one expresses regret because it is 
necessary to leave her alone for a time she says, “I am 
never alone, for I have my thoughts.” Commonly she 
accompanies her thoughts, when thus left to herself, with 
incessant spelling with her fingers—making rapidly the 
manual signs for a great many words. (She does not 
herself use the manual alphabet for anything whatever 
except “thinking,” or for shaping sentences before she 
writes them, as all her communication of her own thoughts 
to the hearing world is now by speech.) As she thinks, 
her expressive face invariably reveals the general charac- 
ter, though not the subject, of her cogitations. The fact 
that she incessantly spells thus has convinced me that 
with her the process of cogitation is slow. The word, 


upon which her conscious existence rests, still dominates 


her. 

This fact explains many of the supposed marvels of her 
mind. Spared the infinite diffusion of her mental energies 
in the period of childhood, suck as the ordinary child is 
subjected to by the circumstances of his environment, she 
concentrated them upon the few things in which she came 
to excel. Spared now, by her habit of sticking to words, 
from the rapid and heedless flight of the thought and 
mind over wide fields of half-formed and unrelated images, 
such as is characteristic of most of us, she preserves the 
concreteness of thought which makes it easy for her to 
master foreign idioms. 

I read French with her—Mérimée’s “ Colomba ”—when 
her vocabulary in that language was small, but she aston- 
ished me by her ready insight intothe idioms. Given the 
meaning of the words in a sentence of a foreign tongue 
and their combinations apparently cannot puzzle her. 
Her tutor tells me that this fact is as characteristic of her 
understanding of Greek as I found it to be of her French. 
She looks straight into the heart of language. 
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Mathematics have presented much more difficulty to 
her than language, but under the skilful instruction of 
Mr. M. S. Keith, her tutor in these branches, she has 
gone rapidly ahead. Consider what a task the working 
out of a problem in algebra presents to her brain. She 
is now working, for instance, in what are called “ radical 
expressions,” and one of her latest problems is this : 


“Solve x” + 2x* — 3x? + 2x +1—0.” 


Merely to state the successive processes in the solution 
of this requires half a page of fine print in the algebra, 
yet all this she must carry entirely in her head, being 
ready to recur to any step in the solution at any moment. 
She does not read the problem, but it is read to her on 
the hand by the sense of touch. In her geometry she 
makes use of wires put into all the forms requisite to 
make geometrical figures which she fastens into a cushion. 
Of course, in mathematics she is aided greatly by her 
habit of close concentration, from which no outward 
circumstance distracts her. She is also in a sense 
hampered by it, since any error becomes firmly grounded 
by the same concentration and is with difficulty displaced. 

Helen Keller is as normal a young person, in the re- 
spect of her ordinary likes and dislikes, as any one you 
would be apt to meet in a day’s journey—always except- 
ing in what may be regarded by some as normal vices, 
which she certainly has not. She has quite normal 
curiosity, but she Las been without personal experience 
of evil save in some very limited ways. She certainly 
comes nearer to being completely good than any other 
person whom I have ever known. 

Always eager to take part in a general conversation, 
she is nevertheless instantly and smilingly submissive to 
total exclusion from it. If she speaks when some one 
else is speaking a tap on the hand or arm is sufficient to 
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still her ; and, though her face betrays her thoughts, no 
cloud ever comes upon it under such suppression. 
Nevertheless, a conversation among her intimate friends 

never goes far without her smiling inquiry, “ What are 
you talking about?” Apprised of the subject, she always 
makes a pat contribution. A word translated to her on 
the hand now and tlien enables her to comprehend with 
surprising timeliness. She is particularly fond of taking 
a part in the propounding of riddles and conundrums, 
and is clever at this kind of diversion. Her eagerness to 
practise articulation makes her fond of difficult trick com- 
binations of sounds, like “ Hight great gray geese grazed 
gayly into Greece,” which she pronoances with surprising 
rapidity. On her coming home for her Christmas vaca- 
tion this year she ordered me to utter this rigmarole : 

A tutor who tooted the flute 

Tried to teach two young tutors te toot. 

Said the two to the tutor, 


“Ts it harder to toot, or 
To tutor two tutors to toot ?”’ 


With her fingers on my lips she laughed heartily at my 


halting efforts to pronounce the lines. Her amusements 
are apt to be simple. She plays solitaire—thirteen kinds 
of it—at cards a great deal. I have already mentioned 
her fondness for checkers, which she plays with “ men” 
in which the white are made round at the top and the 
black flat, with holes in which a crown can be inserted 
for “kings,” on a board provided with shallow round 
holes in which the “ men” sit in the squares. She keeps 
track of the position of the “men” by feeling the board 
over, and is apprised of her adversary’s having made his 
move by feeling the jar of the ‘‘ man” put into his hole. 
This suggests the matter of the delicacy of her sense 
of touch. It is certainly keen, but its keenness has un- 
questionably been developed from a merely normal foun- 
dation. She “ hears,” as she expresses it—that is, feels— 
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a footfall on the floor of the room, and distinguishes foot- 
falls which differ markedly one from another. Last sum- 
mer, when she was taking her exercise one day by walking 
up and down the veranda, I was seated in a chair near 
the door, and a little child, barely a year old but able to 
walk freely, came walking lightly out upon the veranda. 
Helen stopped at once, and coming up to me and touch- 
ing my lips asked, “ Is Marion here?” I answered, “ Yes.” 
Helen smiled and said, “ I thought I felt a soft sound.” 

She is particularly sensitive to musical vibrations. She 
is fond of holding her hands against a piano when it is 
being played, and her face shows keen pleasure while she 
is thus occupied. She distinguishes between high chords 
and low chords struck on a piano, but her sense of feel- 
ing does not distinguish between major and minor chords 
nor between concordant and discordant sounds. It is to 
be borne in mind that she has no remainder of hearing 
whatever, the drums of her ears being ruptured. 

A great deal has been said and written about her 
power of recognizing people by the touch of the hand. 
She certainly does recognize all her friends readily by 
shaking the hand, and sometimes recognizes at a second 
meeting, and some time afterward, a person whom she 
has met but once before. I have studied this accomplish- 
ment of hers a good deal, and am convinced that she 
recognizes her acquaintances not by the feeling of the 
hand, but by the slight individual or characteristic move- 
ment or movements of each person. 

After Helen Keller had lived in my house a year, and 
knew my footfall and recognized me at the slightest 
touch, [ once gave her my hand in a perfectly lifeless 
way, consciously depriving it of any characteristic move- 
ment, and she did not know who I was. One evening it 
occurred to a company of people at my house to blind- 
fold one person at a time, and let each person when so 
blindfolded see how many hands he could recognize by 
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grasping them. ‘Total failures to identify were the rule. 
At last Helen Keller took the place of the blindfolded, 
and Miss Sullivan, her teacher, with whom she had lived 
constantly for ten or eleven years, gave her her hand ina 
limp and lifeless manner. Helen did not know who it 
was and guessed the wrong person. 

But on another occasion I attended a reception which 
Helen gave, and after she had shaken the hands of two 
hundred other people I shook her hand in my ordinary 
and natural manner, but without the slightest trick of in- 
tentional identification. She at once called me by name. 
All that was necessary was that I should do the usual and 
characteristic thing. I have no doubt that people pos- 
sessed of their sight could distinguish these differences 
if they were in the habit of regarding them. 

With all her delicacy of the sense of touch or foeling 
Helen Keller is not clever in the use of her hands except 
in the manipulation of typewriters and other writing 
apparatus, and she is much less clever in getting about 
than her young friend, Thomas Stringer, who is also deaf 
and blind. Ordinarily she follows around the wall of a 
room to pass through it, and if she attempts to cross it she 
is as apt to bring up at one place as another. I think 
this is in considerable part the fault of her instruction, 
though she does seem to be lacking in the ordinary sense 
of direction. She has some small knowledge of knitting 
and crocheting, and likes to do this work fairly well, 
though it is apparent that she prefers a book. 

I have mentioned her surprising cleverness with the 
typewriter. This appears to me to be phenomenal. She 
writes freely on three or four different kinds of machines, 
having varying arrangement of letters, and without raised 
letters on the keys. She seldom strikes more than one 
letter wrong, quite often none, on an entire page of manu- 
script. Her strokes always have the same force, so that 
her pages show a perfectly even impression. She does 
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not write very rapidly, but with a steady, even persistence 
and perfectly regular movement, which makes a thousand 
words come out of the machine in asurprisingiy short time. 

She has a typewriter with which she writes Greek with 
the true Greek characters; it is a shuttle machine and 
without raised characters on the keys. With it she also 
writes English, taking out the Greek shuttle and putting 
in the English shuttle when she needs it. It is needless to 
inform any one who operates a typewriter that this change 
involves, for a blind person, first the thinking of the keys 
as bearing the Greek alphabet and then as bearing the 
English or Roman alphabet—in either case, with Helen, a 
matter of the imagination, for she has never felt raised 
Greek characters, and conceives the Greek alphabet 
through Roman equivalents and combinations of Roman 
letters. But the arrangement of these Roman equiva- 
lents, in her mind, is quite different on the keyboard of the 
same machine from that of the English alphabet, and her 
mind has to go from one arbitrary, unseen, unfelt arrange- 
ment to another. Yet practically she never strikes a 
wrong key. 

It needs, indeed, but words and letters to bring out the 
essential cleverness of her mind. Her articulation is a 
remarkable triumph in view of the fact that she has never 
heard the sound of her own voice or of any other. She 
has a tendency, if not corrected, to shade a vowel sound 
after a time into another, insensibly merging our u, for 
instance, into the German ii; but a reminder never fails 
to bring her right back to the right sound. 

If Helen Keller has not genius—and I certainly do not 
assert that she has not—she has what is better, perfect 
honesty and a heart of truth and simplicity. She is in- 
capable of guile, even of the polite sort that consists in 
the adaptation of our expressions and statements to the 
wishes and ideas of people with whom we are conversing. 

Helen is unable to frame ‘a deceit. Nevertheless, she 
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loves dearly to play practical jokes of an innocent sort ; 
but they are generally very melancholy failures, through 
her total inaptitude for any form of guile. She is ex- 
tremely fond of outdoor romping and yearns for advent- 
ures by sea and land. She struggles—of course, with a 
guide, for if she is left entirely alone out-of-doors she 
simply stands stock still, or sits down on the ground until 
rescued—with great joy up the steepest hills and through 
the densest thickets. To be “lost” in our little woods 
with only a child for a guide is an intense delight to her. 
She revels in rough handling and friendly “ scraps.” She 
is a strong and healthy girl and feels the need of exercise. 
She eats heartily, but has a somewhat difficult—that is, 
an extremely sensitive—palate. Any taste which is but 
faintly perceived by other people seems to be strongly 
marked to her. The number of articles of diet which she 
“does not like” is alarming, but there always remains a 
good variety of things, mostly plain and nutritious articles, 
to meet the demands of her appetite. Cream gravies and 
“ squashy ” things generally she detests. She eats heartily 
of meat, and drinks a great deal of milk, but never any 
tea or coffee. : 

She has a kind of amiable stubbornness all her own, and 
it is hard to get her out of a preconceived notion that a 
certain way which she has adopted is the only right way 
in which to do a thing. For a long time it was hard to 
teach her to swim, because she obstinately insisted that it 
was necessary to throw her head so far back and to hold 
her chin so high in the air that she could not maintain a 
horizontal position in the water. When at last she was 
made to realize this she began to master the movements, 
and now swims quite well and for a long distance, though 
she cannot hold to a straight line in swimming and needs 
a touch now and then by way of guidance. She finds 
pleasure in swimming and rowing, though she cannot 
keep the boat on a straight course without the rudder. 
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Helen is an unconquerable liberal in her ideas. She 
inclines to take the side of the people in all matters which 
they make their concern. She is instinctively philan- 
thropical and benevolent. Her notions in sociological 
matters are pretty nearly the direct opposite of those of 
Miss Sullivan, who is extremely conservative. This is but 
one of a good many indications that she forms opinions 
as the result of her own reading and reflection. She 
holds her opinions ardently, and is easily thrilled to 
emotion. Her mind, however, is beautifully superior to 
all political parties and all sectional considerations. 

Helen has an ardent American patriotism, and though 
she is a great friend of peace and a hater of war she took 
a watchful interest in all the proceedings of the Spanish- 
American War. I give below a fragment from a letter to 
a friend which she has recently written and which is char- 
acteristic of her: 

Have you seen Kipling’s ‘‘ Dreaming True” or ‘‘ Kitchener’s School ”*? 
The former is a strong poem and has set me to dreaming, too. Of 
course you have read about the Gordon Memorial College, which the 
English are to erect at Khartum. While I was thinking over the bless- 
ings that would come to the people of Egypt through this college, and 
eventually to England herself, there came into my heart the strong de- 
sire that our own dear country should in a similar way convert the terri- 
ble loss of her brave sons of the ‘‘ Maine ” into a like blessing to the peo- 
ple of Cuba. Would a college at Havana not be the noblest and most 
enduring monument that could be raised to the brave men of the 
‘* Maine,” as well as a source of infinite good to all concerned ?_ Imagine 
entering the Havana harbor and having the pier near which the ‘‘ Maine” 
was anchored on that dreadful night when she was mysteriously destroyed 
pointed out to you, and being told that the great, beautiful building 
overlooking the spot,was the Maine Memorial College erected by the 
American people, and having for its object the education both of Cubans 
and Spaniards! What a glorious triumph such a movement would be of 
the best and highest instincts of a Christian nation! In it there would 
be no suggestion of hatred or revenge, nor trace of the old-time belief 
that might makes right. On the other hand, it would be a pledge to the 
world that we intend to stand to our declaration and give Cuba to the 
Cubans as we have fitted them to assume the duties and responsibilities 
of a self-governing people. Will you please let me know what you 
would think of such a project? 
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Her education is proceeding rapidly. By next month 
(June) she will be ready for the Radcliffe College entrance 
examinations. There is every reason why she should 
have this advanced education; she is intellectually and 
morally worthy of it, and takes delight in the acquisition 
of it. It is impossible to doubt that if she lives to ma- 
turity she will render back to the world the valve of it. 


JOSEPH EDGAR CHAMBERLIN, 
Wrentham, Massachusetts. 


THE AKOULALLION. 


AmonG the recent inventions for benefiting the hearing 
of the deaf is an instrument called the Akoulallion, in- 
vented by Mr. M. R. Hutchison, an electrical engineer 
of Mobile, Alabama. 

The name Akoulallion is a very euphonious one, derived 
from the Greek verbs dzovw, to hear, and daiéw, to 
speak, and conveys the idea that “to hear is to speak.” 
The instrument has been under construction for over two 
years, and in perfecting it the inventor has spared neither 
time nor money. He has taken a course under a specialist 
on the diseases and the anatomy of the ear, and in con- 
structing the Akoulallion has applied his knowledge of 
the value of electricity in awakening and developing nerve 
foree. 

To the deaf whose ears are diseased the instrument is 
practically useless, but to those whose hearing is in a dor- 
mant condition it will be very valuable. The percentage 
of pupils in our schools who could be benefited by au- 
ricular instruction is greater than we might at first suppose. 
Mr. J. A. Gillespie, formerly superintendent of the Ne- 
braska School for the Deaf, says: 


[ have noticed that many of the children supposed to be entirely 
deaf, and many who are congenitally deaf, have, as a matter of fact, a 
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latent vestige of hearing. Fifteen years of effort and experience convince 
me that this latent sense can, by exercising it and feeding it, be made 
of great practical value to the child. Left to itself the deafness would 
be more confirmed, and in time the child would possibly lose what little 
hearing he had. 

Auricular development means more than teaching through the hear- 
ing of those partially deaf, or, as they are usually termed, the ‘‘ hard of 
hearing.” It means this and, in addition, it means the awakening and 
developing of the latent power of hearing. It goes even farther than 
this; it directs attention to the physician’s treatment in cases of nervous 
diseases where the organs of hearing are likely to be affected. It re- 
gards the treatment defective which does not include treatment to pre- 
serve the orguns of hearing in these cases. 

The children who can be benefited by the auricular method constitute 
a large class. First, they are those in the schools for the deaf who have 
sufficient hearing to be good subjects, amounting to perhaps twenty per 
cent. Then the children in the public schools who are too deaf to get 
the benefit of the recitations and explanations, and lag behind their 
classes and become discouraged and are classed as dull pupils, when the 
fact is that it is not a matter of dullness but of deafness. Then there is 
another large class of children that are too deaf to go to the public 
schools, and not deaf enough for the scbools for the deaf. These remain 
at home to grow up without education. Taking these three classes 
together, I have no doubt in my own mind but the total would be 
greater than the whole number of the so-called deaf and dumb. 


It is impossible at present to say of how much value 
the Akoulallion will prove to the deaf, but in class instruc- 
tion it is superior to anything yet invented. The flexible 
tube, audiphone, and other similar instruments can be 
used only for individual instruction. With the Currier 
Duplex three or four may be instructed simultaneously. 
The Akoulallion can be used to advantage where either 
of the above is valuable, and it has the additional advan- 
tage of allowing ap unlimited number to be instructed at 
the same time. 

By using the instructing outfit the teacher can sit at 
his desk and teach any number of pupils desired. With- 
out any effort on his part, except the manipulation of a 
simple regulator to control the intensity of sound, he can 
cause all the members of his class to hear the particular 
sound he wishes to convey.’ Should one of the pupils 
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require individual instruction, the other members of the 
class can continue practising the sound, each hearing his 
own voice, without interfering one with another. Every 
child has his own instrument entire, including two ear- 
pieces and a sound-receiver. Each ear-piece has the in- 
tensity corresponding to the sensitiveness of the ear to 
which it is applied. The intensity of sound is adjustable 
on each ear-piece and also on the large instrument used 
by the teacher. The pupil has simply to press down a 
lever to bring himself into communication with the 
teacher. By releasing the lever he is shut off from the 
teacher and the remainder of the class. The ear-pieces 
are flat and consequently there is no danger of irritating 
the ear, as frequently occurs when using instruments of a 
different shape. 

It is a well-established fact that, in certain instances of 
partial hearing, vibration assists the hearing. In view of 
this fact the Akoulallion has a vibrator attached to mas- 
sage the ear. The teacher can use this vibrator a short 
time before beginning the instruction of his class, and 
there is every reason to believe that this daily treatment 
will prove of as great advantage to the ear as massage 
is to the diseased body. 

Of the portable instrument very little can be said ex- 
cept that it is of convenient size, there being several 
designs, to suit the taste of the purchaser. It may be 
large, comparatively speaking, and more efficient, or 
small and not so intense. 

A few weeks ago Mr. Hutchison made experiments 
with fifty of the pupils of our school, chosen at random 
from the different classrooms. He attached his instru- 
ment to a phonograph and at least forty out of the fifty 
experimented upon could follow the music and receive 
some pleasurable emotion from it. They could detect 
the difference between high and low tones and indivate 
the rise and fall of the music by a motion of the hand. 
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This was especially marked in banjo music. One boy 
who was born deaf and whose parents and grandparents 
were deaf and dumb could not hear a cornet sounded a 
few feet distant nor could he detect the human voice 
close to his ear, yet by the aid of the Akoulallion he was 
able to hear words spoken in moderately high tones at a 
distance of thirty feet, and at the same distance the 
softest tones of the cornet were audible to him. This is 
only one of a large number of successful experiments 
made. ‘The success achieved was enough to convince 
any one that the Akoulallion is destined to play a promi- 
nent part in the auricular training of the deaf in our 
schools and that by its means a larger number than ever 
before will have their hearing awakened and developed. 

The illustrations acconipanying this article show the 
Akoulallion in its present laboratory shape. In the first 
picture is shown the large instrument intended to be used 
by instructors of the deaf. The inventor is seated at the 
table, holding in his left hand the instrument into which 
the instructor speaks, and in his right the regulator by 
which the intensity of the sound delivered to the pupils is 
controlled. Directly behind him is Mr. Lyman Gould, of 
Mobile, Alabama, a former pupil of the Alabama Institute, 
deaf from infancy from scarlet fever. He is the primary 
“inspiration” of the invention. He takes it to church 
every Sunday and enjoys the music. The other persons 
in the picture are not deaf, but are introduced to show 
the instrument in operation. The one on the left holds 
to his ear the portable instrument. 

The other picture shows the portable instrument held 
to the ear of the inventor. This instrument will be much 
reduced in size at an early date, so as to be less conspic- 
uous. 


THOMAS S. McALONEY, 
Instructor in the Alabama Institute, Talladega, Alabama. 


ETHICS. 


I remember reading in an eastern paper, a few 
years ago, of a lady residing in Brooklyn, who gathered 
about her, on one or more evenings a week, a class of 
newsboys and formed a sort of club. She found, as our 
own ears give daily evidence, that these boys searched 
out the most startling matter in their papers and gave 
voice to it to increase their sales. This searching and 
voicing she believed influenced their lives to a great 
degree and led to many of their rough ways. To counter- 
act this, she promised tickets to each one who would 
recount at the club some brave deed or act of kindness 
which they had seen. It mattered not whether they 
found it in the paper or saw it on the street. The mem- 
ber who held the most tickets at the end of a certain time 
was to receive a prize. The article went on to describe 
the gradual change in the minds of those small boys as 
to what constituted true bravery or kindness and stated 
how the effect of a refining influence was plainly to be 
seen in their behavior ere the season was over. 

This plan seemed to be feasible for school-room work, 
and, with some modifications, it was ventured upon. It 
was useless to give the children the daily paper to search, 
as the startling headlines of some murder or fray was sure 
to be the first to meet their gaze and absorb their atten- 
tion. Nor did books of short stories serve the purpose 
any better. No live boys like goody-goody books, and 
the kind that most frequently interests them is apt to 
have its interest centered on some action of questionable 
character. I remember one volume of short stories, 
bright and funny, every page of which the boys seemed 
to enjoy, yet almost every bit of fun was based on a trick 
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The reading of such stories so lowers the child’s ideas 
of square dealing and diminishes his keenness in distin- 
guishing between right and wrong as to make the ethical 
problem much harder to solve. There is a difference be- 
tween caution and cowardice, between bravery and dar- 
ing, and just that same difference may be found between 
certain kinds of joking, yet it is difficult to make the 
children see this, as I found in my own experience with 
the stories before mentioned. To the questions, “ Do you 
think that was fair? Was it honest?” the answer con- 
stantly given was, “No! it was funny.” And the result 
seemed, in their minds, to justify the deeds. Such stories 
I deem pernicious and “ T’ll none of them.” 

Papers and books thus proving broken reeds in the 
children’s hands, it only remains for the teacher himself 
to search for the brave deeds or kindly acts and bring 
them to the notice of the class, always bidding the pupils 
watch for opportunities to go and do likewise. As it is 
not the human alone that shows bravery, the mother-hen 
defending her chicks from the hawk and the bird her 
nestlings from the fowler may be brought to the attention 
of the children as examples, and the thoughts thus turned 
and the hands thus trained to tenderness toward animals 
will never be rough to man. 

These were the lessons. What was the result? That 
we have yet to learn. The constant dropping that wears 
away a stone makes no daily reports of its labors nor puts 
in evidence the amount of roughness which has disap- 
peared in the course of the hour, and these paragraphs 
were not meant to be records of successes only, but of 
attempts as well. Along such a line of work there can be 


no defeats. 
‘* We know, far off in eternal years 
Its echoes will ring upon our ears.”’ 


L. MOFFAT, 
Instructor in the California Institution, Berkeley, California. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Arkansas Institute-—Among the items of the State appro- 
priation bill this year was one of $800 for defraying the neces- 
sary expenses of pupils from this School attending Gallaudet 
College. 


Chicago Vacation Schools.—Three Vacation Schools for the 
deaf were carried on in Chicago last summer under the general 
direction of Miss McCowen. To meet the expenses, $127.80 
were raised by contributions and an entertainment. The 
instruction was given by self-sacrificing teachers of the Chicago 
Day Schools and members of the training class of the McCowen 
Oral School. The results were so satisfactory that it is hoped 
the work may be regularly continued in the future. 


Clarke School.—A new gymnasium, two stories in height 
and 50x 70 feet on the ground, is to be erected. The first 
floor will contain two bowling-alleys, and separate cloak-rooms, 
examining-rooms, and lavatories for boys and girls; the sec 


ond floor will have all the apparatus necessary for a children’s 
gymnasium. The apparatus will be so arranged that it can 
be easily moved, rendering the room available for an assembly 
hall. The building is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Gilmore. 


Cleveland School.—The School has removed from its old in- 
convenient quarters in a down-town district to 1304 Willson 
Avenue, which is in a pleasant residence portion of the city. 
The present building contains, besides well-equipped school- 
rooms and office, a drawing-room, library, dining-rooms, and 
kitchen. On the third floor are two large play-rooms for use 
on rainy days. The lot is a large one, and affords a grassy, 
shady place for play and also space for garden-making. Man- 
ual training will be provided next year for both boys and girls. 
Miss Katherine King will continue to be principal, assisted by 
Misses Fanny Bierbower, Estelle Stevenson, Ellen E. Taylor, 
and Minnie E. Morris. 


Derby (England) Institution.—The publication of the 


monthly periodical Our Deaf and Dumb has been suspended 
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for a year at least, on account of the pressure of other duties 
upon Dr. Roe’s time. 


Gallaudet College.—On Presentation Day, May 10, 1899, 
Mr. George V. Bath, Mr. George A. Brooks, Mr. Joseph B. 
Bumgardner, Mr. William H. Davis, Miss Sadie E. Griffis, 
Mr. Albert W. Ohlemacher, Mr. Daniel Picard, Miss Sarah A. 
Rogers, Mr. Walter B. Rosson, Mr. Roy J. Stewart, Mr. Asa 
A. Stutsman, Miss Edith Vandegrift, and Mr. George F. Wills, 
members of the Senior class, were presented as candidates 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts; Mr. Arnold H. Payne, B. 
A., Mr. Arnold Shreve, B. A., Miss Frances K. Bell, M. S., and 
Mr. Alvin E. Pope, B. A., Normal Fellows, as candidates for 
the degree of Master of Arts; and Miss Louise S. Robinson 
and Miss Hattie M. Bear, Normal Students, for normal certifi- 
cates. The announcement was made of the conferring of the 
degree of Master of Arts, in course, upon Mr. John E. Crane 
and Mr. James I. Sansom, and the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts upon Mr. Samuel Johnson, Superintendent of 
the South Australian Institution. The announcement was 
also made of the resignation of Prof. J. W. Chickering, who 
has held the chair of Natural Science in this College for 
twenty-nine years, and of the appointment of Mr. Herbert E. 
Day, of the Kentucky School, as his successor. 

A beautiful reading desk for the chapel platform, presented 
by the class of 1893 as a memorial of their beloved classmate, 
Harvey D. De Long, was unveiled. The presentation ad- 
dress was delivered by Mr. John A. McIlvaine, a member of 
the class. 

Besides the orations of members of the Senior class, ad- 
dresses were also delivered by Mr. Arnold H., Paine, a Normal 
Fellow; the Hon. Jghn Hay, Secretary of State; Mr. Lars A. 
Havstad, of Christiania, Norway, a highly educated deaf gen. 
tleman who is visiting American schools for the deaf; and 
President Gallaudet. 


Georgia School.—The publication of an eight-page semi- 
monthly paper, called the School Helper, has been begun. It 
is neatly printed and well edited. 


Indiana Institution.—The last legislature made an appro- 
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priation of $4,500 to build a cottage for the residence of the 
superintendent. 

Manchester (England) School.—Mr. Colville Patterson, a 
teacher in this School for nearly forty years, died recently at 
the age of fifty-four. He was a son of Mr. Andrew Patter- 
son, who was for nearly fifty years connected with the School 
as teacher and head master. He is spoken of in the British 
Messenger and Monthly as possessed of a liberal mind, ardent 
love of his profession, and deep religious feeling. He had re- 
cently published a catalogue of the Arnold Library for the 
National Association of Teachers of the Deaf, by whom he 
had been elected honorary librarian. Until further notice 
communications relating to the library should be addressed 
to Mr. Bessant, head master of the Manchester School. 

Missouri School.—Mr. 8. C. Bright has been compelled to 
give up work for the present on account of his health. He 
has gone to San Antonio, Texas. It is hoped he may be able 
to return to his post in the autumn. 


Nebraska Institute.-—Mr. J. H. Hadkinson, Vice-President 
of the State Horticultural Society and formerly instructor in 
horticulture in the State University, has been appointed to 
take charge of the work in agriculture, horticulture, and flori- 
culture. 

A committee of the legislature has reported that the charges 
which led to Mr. Gillespie’s removal from the office of super- 
intendent were unfounded, and that his administration was 
excellent in all respects. 


Ohio Day -Schools.—Mr. J. W. Jones, Superintendent of 
the State Institution at Columbus, has been appointed official 
inspector of all day-schools for the deaf in the State. The 
effect of such an appointment will doubtless be to raise the 
standard of the day-schools and to bring them into closer re- 
lationship with the State Institution. 


Paris (France) National Institution.—A course of instruc- 
tion for adult deaf persons, including articulation, speech- 
reading, language, arithmetic, writing, etc., has been author- 
ized by the government. Instruction is given at the Institu- 
tion on several evenings of each week from 8.30 to 10 o'clock. 
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Mr. G. Bertoux, for the past fifteen years an able and zeal- 
ous member of the corps of instruction, has recently died. 
Last year he established the periodical Annales Francaises 
des Sourds-Muets, but was obliged to give it up on account 
of his failing health. He was also the author of a manual for 
parents of the deaf called Livre des Meres, and a text-book 
entitled Séries de lecons de choses. 

Pennsylvania Institution.—Myr. F. W. Booth, who has been 
connected with the Institution for sixteen years, first as 
teacher and later as principal of the Manual and Intermediate- 
Oral Departments, has resigned his position to become Gen- 
eral Secretary and Treasurer of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf and editor of a 
bi-monthly periodical which is to be published by that Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Booth’s residence will probably continue to be 
Mt. Airy, and the printing will be done in the Institution 
printing office. 

The constant inquiry for further information concerning the 
“ Five-Slate Method ” of teaching language has led Miss Barry 
to prepare a full exposition of the method which will soon be 
published in book form with numerous illustrations. 

Rhode Island School.—Miss Frances Wood has resigned 
her position as first assistant, and after this year will not 
teach. Miss Allis Townsend will also retire at the close of 
the present term. 

St. Francis Xavier's School.—The Silent Worker for May 
mentions a school for the deaf carried on by “ Mission Help- 
ers ” under the direction of the Convent of the Sacred Heart, 
412 West Biddle street, Baltimore, Maryland. While the 
headquarters of the mission work is at the Convent, the school 
for the deaf is at No. 9 Pleasant street. An attendance of 25 
pupils is reported. The sisters in charge of the school also 
give religious instruction to the Catholic adult deaf of the city. 

Streator Day-School.—An oral day-school was opened last 
autumn at Streator, Illinois. The teacher is Miss Clara Brown, 
who received her training at the Clarke School. Seven pupils 
are enrolled and five in attendance. 


Texas School.—Miss Addie Belle Faubion, a teacher in the 
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School for the past four years, died at her home in Leander, 
Texas, April 3,1899. Before being appointed teacher she was 
a monitress. Her associates say of her that she fulfilled each 
trust with a high sense of her responsibility, performing every 
duty with painstaking fidelity and ability. 

Wisconsin Day-Schools.—In the Winter number of 7/e 
Little Deaf Child, 1899, Mr. Robert C. Spencer states that 
there are now twelve oral day-schoois for the deaf in Wiscon- 
sin, with a total enrollment of 140 pupils, 24 teachers, and 6 
normal students. In addition to the schools reported in the 
Annals for January last, he names schools at Green Bay, Ap 
pleton, Black River Falls, and Superior. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Proceedings of the Fifteenth Meeting of the Convention.— 
The Proceedings of the Fifteenth Meeting of the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf, held at the Ohio Insti- 
tution, Columbus, Ohio, from July 28 to August 2, 1898, 
have been printed and bound at the Government Printing 
Office, Washington, making a handsome octavo volume of 311 
pages. The book is embellished with pictures of the Ohio 
Institution, the members of the Convention, and the members 
of the Conference of Superintendents and Principals. An 
Index of Authors and Speakers and of Subjects, prepared 
by Professor Percival Hall of Washington, one of the Assist- 
ant Secretaries, adds to the value of the work. The Proceed- 
ings are furnished free to members of the Convention; to 
non members the price is two dollars. 


Sixth Summer Meeting of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech.—This meeting will be held 
at the Clarke School, Northampton, Massachusetts, during the 
week June 22 to 28, inclusive. The capacity of the buildings 
occupied by the school being too limited to provide comfort- 
able accommodations for the number usually attending these 
meetings, board and lodgings have been secured in boarding 
houses near the school and in hotels. In the boarding houses 
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board and lodging may be obtained for the week for nine dol- 
lars in rooms containing two single beds; ten dollars in rooms 
containing one single bed. The rate per day will be one dol- 
lar and a half. The rate at the best hotels in the city will be 
two dollars per day. The boarding houses are those filled 
during the school year with Smith College students and: are 
within a fourth of a mile of the school. The hotels are farther 
away but are on or near the line of electric cars passing the — 
foot of Round Hill, on which the school is situated. 

The Committee plans for lectures by educational experts 
outside of as well as in the profession. It has also been 
planned that class-room work should form some part of each 
day’s programme. for this purpose it has been requested 
that one or more classes be retained in each department of 
the Clarke School. Classes from other schools will be heartily 
welcomed and class-rooms placed at their disposal. Any 
scheol planning to bring classes should notify the Committee 
at an early date. It is urged that schools bring or send any 
school-room apparatus or work of pupils which may be sug- 
gestive to other teachers. Space will be placed at the dis- 
posal of those who will make such exhibits. 

The proceedings of this meeting will be published in the 
bi-monthly magazine to be issued by the Association. This 
magazine is to be free to all members of the Association. 
Membership in the Association may be obtained by addressing 
Mr. F. W. Booth, Treasurer, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, enclosing 
two dollars membership fee. 

Arrangements are under way with the various Railroad 
Passenger Associations of the country to secure to members 
attending the meeting the usual reduction in railway fares. 
As soon as these arrangements are effected ‘a circular will be 
prepared and sent fo all members, giving necessary informa- 
tion for their guidance in purchasing railway tickets to North- 
amption. 

The Committee on Amusements will arrange for afternoon 
excursions to places of interest in the vicinity of Northampton. 

The Local Committee, of which Miss Caroline A. Yale, 
Principal of the Clarke School, is chairman, requests that all 
persons intending to be preserft at the meeting send notifica- 
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tion to its chairman at as early a date as possible, stating 
whether board is desired in boarding horse or hotel, and 
whether single or double rooms are preferred. 


Instruments for the Study of Speech.—In a work entitled 
és Experimental Study of Children,” by Mr. Arthur MacDonald, 
Specialist in the Bureau of Education, by which the book will 
be published in June or July of this year, several recently in- 
vented instruments of precision that can be used in the study 
of the speech of the deaf will be fully described. Among 
these instruments are the lubiogruph, which records the move- 
ments of the lips; the laryngograph, which gives the move- 
ments of the larynx; the g/usso dynamomet.r, which measures 
the strength of the tongue to resist pressure (A nna/s, xlii, 85) ; 
the palatgraph, which records the movements of the palate ; 
and the dynamo-lubiometer for the study of the development 
of the lips. 

Thomas Arnoid’s Publications.—The Volta Bureau has re- 
ceived from the executors of the estate of the late Rev. Thomas 
Arnold the entire residue of his miscellaneous publications, 
including “ Essays,” “A Review of the French and German 
Systems of Educating the Deaf,” “ Practical Application and 
Analogy of the Language of Sound and Touch,” “ Languages 
of the Senses,” and “ Defects and Impediments of the Organs 
of Speech.” All these, as well as Arnold’s “Manual for 
Teachers,” will be sold by the Bureau at a moderate price 
until the supply is exhausted. As the number of copies is 
limited, purchasers will be supplied in the order of their 
application. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


An experienced male teacher is wanted in a State School for the Deaf. 
Address, stating experience and giving reference, ‘‘ Superintendent,” 
care of the Editor of the Annals, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 


A lady having taught Articulation for a number of years, desires a 
position. Best of references given. Address E. H., Box 230, Summit, 
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Wanted, by a trained Articulation teacher of some years experience, a 
position as governess to a deaf child. Good references. Address A. Z., 
care of the Editor of the Annals, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. J. Heidsiek’s ‘‘ Hearing Deaf-Mutes. A Contribution toward the 
Elucidation of the Question of Methods,” translated from the German 
by George W. Veditz, M. A., and published in the Annals for April, 
June, and September of last year, has been reprinted in pamphlet form. 
Copies may be obtained from the Editor of the Annals, Kendall Green, 
Washington, D. C., at 25 cents each, postage included. 


‘* First Lessons A course of systematic instruction in 
languagé, in four volumes, by Caroline C. Sweet. Price, $3.84 per 
dozen. Single copy, 40c. 

**Srory Reaper, No.1.” Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, 
compiled by Ida V. Hammond. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy, 
40c, 

‘*Srory Reaper, No. 2.” Short stories prepared for young pupils, 
compiled by Ida V. Hammond. Price, $420 per dozen. Single copy, 
45c. 

‘*Tatks AND Strories.”? Contains nearly a hundred short stories and 
seventy-five conversations for practice in language, prepared by Wm. G. 
Jenkins, M. A. Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. / 

‘* Brrs or History.”” One hundred stories gathered from United States 
History, compiled by John E. Crane, M. A. Price, $9.00 per dozen. 
Single copy, 90c. 

‘*A PRIMER OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LitTERaTURE.” By Abel 8. 
Clark, M. A., with 25 portraits of authors. Price, $7.80 per dozen. 
Single copy, 75c. 

‘* Worps AND Parases.” Examples of the correct English usage, by 
William G. Jenkins, M. A. Price, $6.00 per dozen. 

‘*Srories ror LanacuaGE Stupy.”—Adapted to pnpils of the third or 
fourth grade, compiled by Jane Bartlett Kellogg. Price, $4.20 per 


dozen. 
Published by the American School, at Hartford, for the Deaf, Hart- 


ford, Connecticut. ‘ 
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